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** Wuart’s in a name??? Who will care whether 
the lovely being here shadowed forth signs herself 
**Mary Davenant,”? or ‘‘Meeta M. Duncan,” or 
** Sybil Sylvester?” It is enough that our readers 
may recognize in the engraving one of those from 
whom we have received many of the choice gems 
of our ** Book.” 

The practice of writing under (or over) a feigned 
name was almost universal in the early age of 
magazines. The ‘‘ Spectator,’? ‘‘ Rambler,’ and 
other kindred works, very rarely showed the real 
signature of an author’s name. Doctor Johnson 
subsequently (according to Mrs. Piozzi’s state- 
ment) disapproved the practice, but he had been 
guilty of the same often. 

It is certainly well for a young lady who wishes 
to test her ability before adventuring herself in the 
full glare of popular notice, to keep her veil on, 
though she may to her own intimate friends allow 
it to fall, as in the picture. While incognito she 
is but the shadow of genius; and should she prove 
unsuccessful, she can glide away like a shadow 
into shade, without exciting invidious remark or 
humiliating pity. But if she is so gifted as to attain 


the crown of her desires, the attention of the good 
and intellectual, then it is pleasant to be dis- 
covered— 


“ Like a white brow through it’s o’ershadowing hair,” 


by those she loves, and to know she is loved for 
the beauty of her thoughts and the purity of her 
written sentiments by those who know her not. 

Such love we are sure the readers of the ** Lady’s 
Book”? will bestow on our anonymous contributor. 

As a word of admonition to those who are 
eagerly longing to distinguish themselves in litera- 
ture, we quote from a true poet— 


“There is no style is good but nature’s style; 
And the great ancients’ writings, beside ours, 
Look like illuminated manuscripts 
Before plain press print: all had different minds, 
And followed only their own bents; for this 
Nor copied that, nor that the other—each 
Is finished in his writing, each is best 
For his own mind and that it was upon; 

And all have lived, are living, and shall live: 
But these have died, are dying. and shal! die— 
Yea, copyists shall die, spark out and out.” 


eNO ey FOF 0 


JOUETTA. 


Wovtp Grief become her? Yes, the violet wild, 
Which, unobtrusive, in seclusion, rears 
Its head, is lovely whilst in dewy tears! 

Does Joy adorn her? All things sweet and mild 

Their favour lend to Nature’s favourite child. 
Such is Jouetta! She has lull’d the fears 
Instinctive of her parents—no arrears 
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Of duty are against the darling filed, 

To be with interest paid, accruing still; 
Nor on her cheek, to mar its ruddy giow, 

Is set the signet of corroding ill; 
Warm-hearted, tender—yet she is as snow 
That’s unimpaired, though thither sunbeams dance— 
So cold she is to ev’ry lover’s glance.—L. 
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MY FIRST SERENADE. 


BY A. QUILLE DRHYVERE. 


My first serenade! 
cences, how many bright and glowing pictures of 
by-gone days arise in their shadowy review before 
me as, in fancy, I retrace my steps through life to 
my first serenade! The shadows of past hopes 
and pleasures, of hearts that loved me and forms 
that I adored, flit before me now in quick succes- 
sion; and, like the Swedenborgian’s heaven, the 
past sends up to memory only the dear and cher- 
ished images long laid up in the recesses of my 
heart. How calmly, sweetly steal these dreamy 
imaginings upon the soul, stealing it away from the 
present, wandering with it through the thornless 
paths of happier days, when all was bright around 
me; when, with a guileless heart filled with gene- 
rous impulses, I knew but the sunny side of earth’s 
existence, unconscious that its shadows, its storms 
were to come. He who lives but for the future, 
who looks not to the past, whose desert fancy has 
not one green and pleasant oasis for memory to 
rest upon, knows, indeed, but little of the joys I 
speak of. To him the rosy tinge which youth gave 
to all things ne’er comes again; he reviews not, 
his moistened eye with memory dwelling, the long- 
lost and cherished images of by-gone days. No 
silent contrition for past weakness, no grateful 
pride for virtuous actions done, no heartfelt grati- 
tude to God for past protection through a thousand 
evils, crowd upon his soul; he looks but for what 
is yet to come, and feels that the checkered path 
leads but to the tomb. He passes through life, 
like the traveler to whom “‘ distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,’ regardless of the roses which 
the God of Nature has thrown around his path. 
The ardent, impetuous youth may well fix his 
heart upon the future, but it is melancholy to hear 
the man of years declare that he would not live 
his life over again. Who would exchange the 
memories of the past for all that to-morrow has in 
store for him? Who would not triumphantly ex- 
claim with the poet of the heart— 


How many joyous reminis- 


“ Let fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy, 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care 
To bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Still—still be my heart with such memories filled, 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled. 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


But pardon me, fair reader, I am losing sight of 
my first serenade. 
In January, 183-, I was a laborious student at 
the military academy, for during the previous 
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twelve months my ambitious hopes had been ex- 
cited ; the predictions of warm friends had assigned 
me a distinguished stand in the engineers; mid- 
night excursions to Benny Haven’s were abandoned 
for regular communings with “‘ Scott’s Tactics ;” 
La Place was the idol that received my daily ho- 
mage, and al] things promised well for my gradu- 
ating No. 1 at the approaching May examination. 
Such was my position when I received an invitation 
from my father’s friend, Mr. A., of Newburgh, to 
a party to be given on the approaching eighth of 
January, accompanied by an earnest request from 
my sister, then on a visit there, that I would throw 
aside my books and go—telling me that an old 
schoolmate of hers, Miss Lucy Black, a distin- 
guished belle and beauty, whom she much wished 
me to see, had just come up from New York. 

The name of Lucy Black had no charms for me, 
for my sister was the only one of her sex whom I 
had ever regarded with aught but indifference ; and 
then, too, the name—Lucy Black—was not to my 
taste. I have ever, in spite of myself, been in- 
fluenced by the tone of a voice and the sound of 
a name, and ‘** Lucy Black” carried me at once to 
my own old homestead, where, when a child, I had 
seen the cows milked and the poultry fed by ar 
Lucy, a fair specimen of a tidy, industrious help, 
with black eyes and a dimple, the special admire- 
tion of the boisterous stage-driver who regularly 
passed the house. There is, indeed, much in a 
name to invite or repel our favourable regard. 
** A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,”? 
was said by one who throughout his immortal 
works ever evinces the nicest discrimination in the 
selection and assignment of names. How sweetly 
fall the sounds of Juliet, Desdemona, Ophelia, 
Portia and Jessica upon the ear, bringing with 
them distinct ideas of feminine loveliness, truth- 
fulness and devotion. It required not the great 
poet of mankind to tell us that a Catherine must 
be shrewish, an Elizabeth imperious, a Goneril or a 
Regan heartless and cruel, and an Helen confiding. 
The very sounds convey to the mind their distinct- 
ive characters. The great novelists of the age 
have been no less discriminating; and ‘ Vivian 
Grey”’ prepares us for cultivated and dashing ele- 
gance, ‘Clifford’? for perfect manliness, ‘‘ Fergue,”? 
** Roderick” and ** Rob Roy” for the determined, 
unyielding clansmen, ‘‘ Ivanhoe” for the high- 


{, toned, chivalrous knight, ** Balfour of Burly’’ for 


the dark, violent and bigoted leader, and “* Meg 
Merriles’”? for the masculine and intractable ter- 
magant. I have a theory upon this subject fortified 
by a thousand proofs, of which the world shall yet 
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have the advantage. It is quite enough, however, 
for me at present to say, that I had convinced my- 
self that Miss Lucy Black, this cynosure of all eyes 
whom I was so soon to encounter, was a pretty 
little girl with an affectionate heart, a round, pretty 
face, a smart way of talking, and a tout ensemble 
that appealed at once to man’s good will and pro- 
tection. On my sister’s account, therefore, I de- 
termined to notice and patronize her, and with this 
generous, self-sacrificing spirit, I entered the rooms 
of Mr. A. at about eleven o’clock, P. M., on the 
eighth of January, 183-. Quadrilles were being 
danced, flirtations seemed progressing, and all 
bore an air of joyous animation, but I was un- 
usually listless, and after renewing my acquaint- 
ance with Mr. A. and his lady, I strolled into a 
room where a smiling set of pretty chatterers were 
Clust- 


about the instrument were half-a-dozen or 


pretending to listen to the tones of a piano. 
ered 
more male admirers, listening in evident admira- 
tion to a blonde beauty who, with all the airs of 
the opera and many a pretty protest against a 
bad cold, was just commencing a piece from some 
foreign composer—which was Greek to me at the 
time, but which, since my little experience in Flo- 
rida, I have concluded was written in Seminole, as 
the only words I could distinctly understand were 
** bu cah!? 
whole feathered tribe, from the low chirpings of 
the northern blue bird to the startling cries of the 
laughing owl, and the swelling throat, the heaving 
bosom, the elevation and depression of the eye, 
were all calculated to evince the singer’s extreme 


Her voice beggared the notes of the 


distress. Nor was her instrumental less strange 
than her vocal performance; and as I gazed upon 
her movements, in all ignorance of fashionable 
piano tactics, 1 came to the conclusion that she 
was hammering the instrument into some particu- 
lar order preparatory to a regular performance. 

At first her left hand gently rose and fell with a 
spring-back motion of the wrist, its fingers dwell- 
ing as lightly upon the ivory keys as a fond mo- 
ther’s upon her infant’s snowy brow, and then 
came from the very depths of the instrument low, 
melancholy, moaning sounds, corresponding well 
with the interesting air of sadness assumed at the 
moment by the fair and practised performer. The 
jeweled fingers of her right hand reposed listlessly 
upon the keys, whose whiteness they excelled, 
presenting to those who had no ear for the con- 
cord of sweet sounds an object for their admiring 
eyes. A sound, however, like the distant booming 
of heavy ordnance on the extreme left, brought 
them into sudden activity, and in a moment more 
they were curveting in perfect freedom, like an 
untamed courser, through the ranks of keys, pro- 


ducing sounds between the rattle of a snake and 
the scattering fire of retreating infantry. A scream, 
something like the first of an Irish wail for the dead 
which I once heard, now broke as if from her 
bursting heart, and indicated that the music was 
coming; her hands approached each other with a 
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sort of echelon movement, but suddenly retreated 
amidst a sharp fire of small notes. Her voice, 
however, had now recovered itself, and coming to 
the aid of the right hand against the left, the action 
became general. It was evident, however, from 
its violence, that it could not last long, and amidst 
the convulsive clutchings, the energetic poundings 
which were progressing on the left and the erratic- 
hop-skip-and-jump movements on the right, she 
closed her performance with such pathetic appeals 
of voice and air as impressed me with a misgiving 
that she was in some distress of mind or body. 
She arose, however, wreathed in smiles, and 
amidst a shower of pretty things prettily said by 
all around, she stood before me a finished speci- 
men of a merely fashionable young lady, in tone, 
manner and dress. Her face was beaming with 
animation, and her heaving bosom, artistically 
concealed to the best advantage, struggled through 
its gossamer covering like Ben Ledd’s snowy hills 
through the mists of the morning, calling to mind 
Moore’s exquisite lines— 


“Oh, my Nora’s gown for me, 
That floats as wild as mountain breezes, 
Leaving every beauty free 
To sink or swell as heaven pleases.” 


From my silent contemplation of this blonde 
beauty, I was aroused by the gentle voice of my 
sister, who, placing her arm through mine, led me 
away, expressing some surprise that I had lingered 
so long before such a shrine. In a few words she 
imparted to me her friend’s history, eulogizing her 
in such terms as a generous, warm-hearted woman 
ever employs towards one she loves. We gradually 
approached and made our way through a semi- 
circle of gentlemen held in pleased attention by a 
lady seated in the midst of them, and whom I had 
scarcely time to scan before the words, ‘* My 
brother, Miss Black,’ uttered by my sister, caused 
her to bend upon me the loveliest eyes I had ever 
met. I felt at once not only the presumption, the 
absurdity of my preconceived opinions, but an in- 
distinct yet pleased conviction that my time had 
come, that, as a sportsman would say, I was 
** done for,’? began to creep over me. 

The pretty little speech which I had framed for 
this express occasion, made up of ‘anticipated 
pleasure of this acquaintance,” ** hope long de- 
ferred—repaid by present happiness,” ‘‘ associated 
in my mind with all that was charming in New- 
burgh,’ “‘ her name as familiar to my heart as its 
household gods,’? and other pretty nothings, died 
upon my lips. I had not doubted that I would say 
all this and more, with the charming air and frank- 
ness of a soldier, so captivating to woman, and 
acquit myself with as much confidence as I had 
ever done before Ross’s blackboard. But, alas! 
the vanity, the weakness of verdant nineteen! I 
certainly said something during the momentary 
stillness that reigned around at my sudden intro- 
duction, but what it was I have never been able to 
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recall; and to this hour my cheek burns and my 
hands close convulsively whenever I reflect upon 
my first ridiculous position in her presence. 

I was somewhat restored to my usual self-pos- 
session by the first sound of her voice, whose mel- 
low, musical tones fell upon my ear as pleasingly 
as the play-bell’s chime upon the weary school- 
boys, adding a charm to each word she uttered. 
Extending her hand, she said, with an air of 
charming frankness, that although she looked upon 
me as an old acquaintance, from my sister’s fond 
and frequent representations, she had anticipated 
this introduction with a great deal of pleasure. 

The ease and grace of manner with which these 
few words were said I shall never forget, for they 
were her first to me, and her eyes, bent upon me 
during their utterance, burned them into my heart. 
The manner, made up of conscious importance and 
easy indifference, with which I had sought her, had 
now abandoned me, and I had unconsciously as- 
sumed the steady and determined attitude and air 
which ‘¢ attention” had for years daily thrown me 
into. 

My sister had observed the effect produced upon 
me from the first moment, and she felt all the tri- 
umph, the gratification of a spirited woman who 
witnesses the humiliation of a proud heart by the 
gentle influences of her sex. 
however, and by diverting the attention of Miss 


She came to my aid, 


Black for a moment and addressing a word or two 
to me, recalled me to something of my usual self- 
possession, and enabled me to survey the lady with 
apparent composure. 

Of that exact height which impresses every ardent 
lover with the belief that he can fold his mistress 
in his arms and carry her through fire and storm, 
her figure was richly, exquisitely developed, and 
the eye might follow forever its faultless undula- 
tions without finding a point whereon to rest a 
criticism. Her auburn hair was braided in rich 
luxuriance over a brow never ruffled, whereon in- 
nocence reposed as pure as moonlight sleeping 
upon snow, and a cheek where the blood never 
slept. The forehead, somewhat higher and broader 
than woman’s generally, gave promise of a certain 
nobleness of intellect which threw a dignity, a 
feminine dignity around the more tender charac- 
teristics of her general beauty, and relieved the 
almost abandon expression of her olive-shaped 
eyes beneath their long dark fringes. In her eye, 
indeed, with its ever changeful expression, lay the 
principal charm of her face. The deep blue sea 
reflects not with more fidelity the summer clouds 
that pass over it than did her eyes the varying 
shadows of her mind; and they were in striking har- 
mony with the expression of her beautiful mouth, 
in the corners of which, even in her gravest mo- 
ments, young smiles seemed constantly struggling 
into being. Her voice was flexible, mellow and 
clear, full of joy and gladness, and readily adapted 
itself to the varying subjects of her conversation. 

** An excellent thing in woman”? is a pleasing 
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voice, and hers was such as no man could hear 
and ever forget. In after years, in spite of treach- 
erous memory, its tones would be recalled as he 
listened to the joyous carol of early spring birds, 
the soft breathings of an Eolian harp, or the affec- 
tionate whisperings of a mother’s blessing. Such 
was the effect produced upon me in the first half 
hour of our acquaintance, that, though years have 
rolled over me since, though I have seen the world, 
as it is called, and been familiarized with many of 
the stirring scenes of life which make up the ag- 
gregate of man’s experience, though I have gazed 
upon the beauty of my country through every phase 
of its checkered society, from the halls of the aris- 
tocratic, corrupted politician, to the humble cottage 
of the sturdy squatter, I have never met with but 
one Lucy Black. 

I soon discovered that those whom she was en- 
tertaining so delightfully were as varied in their 
professions and hues of mind as were the states 
from which they came. To him from the far west 
she spoke of the vast, the boundless prairies, its 
broad rivers, its cloud-capped mountains and the 
wild adventures of its hardy pioneers; to the south- 
erner she touched upon the sunny south, her gene- 
rous soil, the beauty of her daughters, her gallant, 
chivalric sons, as ardent as their clime, and as 
changeful, too; to the politician she dwelt upon 
the pleasures of a Washington winter, its exciting 
debates, its accumulation of talent, beauty and 
novelty, &c.; and thus did this singularly gifted 
creature, by an intuitive perception of the weak- 
nesses, the tastes or prejudices of those whom she 
addressed, admirably adapt her talents to the grati- 
fication of each, and all seemed equally surprised 
and delighted in her presence. A man was sure 
to be pleased with himself, because he was led 
unconsciously to talk upon those subjects most 
agreeable and familiar to himself, and this I con- 
ceive to be one of the most difficult and delicate 
methods of pleasing. When animated she ges- 
ticulated much and gracefully, and all her soul 
beamed in her face. Her manner was character- 
ized by friendliness, the frankest confidence, but 
there was so much delicacy and refinement in 
every word and look, that her perfect purity of 
heart was at once acknowledged. 

I had ever been accustomed to regard woman’s 
intellectual] inferiority as established, to look upon 
her as the reverse of her own mirror, the one 
speaking without reflecting, and the other reflect- 
ing without speaking, but here was a most charm- 
ing proof of my error. I danced with her, and 
her movements, so light, so unaffected, and yet so 
graceful compared to those of the mere women 
around me, seemed the motions of a fairy contrast- 
ed with the fantastic cavotings of Burns’ Cutty 
Sark. Like myself, she was an ardent admirer of 
the ballads of Burns and Moore, and when I ven- 
tured a request that she would sing, and left the 
selection to herself, she instantly complied, and 
seating herself at the instrument which the young 
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lady of fashion had so violently treated, she sung, 
to a beautiful French air, those charming words of 
Nourmahal— 


“ There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
Where two that are linked in one heavenly tie, 
With hearts never changing and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills and love on till they die! 
One hour of a passioh so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss; 
And, oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this—it is this!” 


She sung with so much feeling, taste and har- 
mony, that all around stood hushed and wonder- 
ing, gazing upon each other in silent admiration. 
There was none of the artistical display, none of 
the adroit management which I had observed in 
the former player, but as the enchanting measure 
stole around I knew not whether the voice or the 
chords gave utterance to the words, so harmo- 
niously were they blended together. I watched 
her eloquent face, but could not discover the 
slightest indication that she was aware of the plea- 
sure she was conferring, and she appeared as free 
from all those little arts of coquetry which pretty 
and accomplished women sometimes practice, as 
the keys that her fingers dwelt upon, 

This was a final evolution, a termination of the 
evening’s campaign, and my poor heart, that had 
stood up manfully against every previous ma- 
neuvre, was carried as by a ** coup de main.’? 
The party soon after broke up, and with an ac- 
celerated pulse and a feverish brow I left the 
house of Mr. A. and sought my own room. Sleep 
did not visit me that night, but the hours were 
spent in recalling her every look and word. 
Throughout the following day I did not leave my 
apartment, for the had passed 
through, together with the want of sleep, had 
been too much for me; but as night approached, 
an earnest desire to manifest at once in some de- 
cided manner the passion which she had inspired, 
took entire possession of me, and after various 
plans had been suggested and rejected, I deter- 
Never having attempted 


excitement I 


mined to serenade her. 
such a feat, I sent for a musical friend, whose aid 
and advice I readily secured, and he arranged the 
plan in a few minutes, undertaking to obtain the 
services of his friend Lieutenant K., then on a visit 
to Newburgh, and whose devotions were pretty 
equally divided between Bacchus and the guitar. 
These preliminaries completed, I passed the evening 
alone, and never did time lag so heavily. Shortly 
after midnight my two friends arrived, and as we had 
some distance to walk to reach Lucy’s residence, 
I proposed that we should set out at once—for- 
getful, unfortunately, of the necessity or policy of 
some previous rehearsal. We had scarcely walked 
a hundred yards in the cold night air before the 
libations which the lieutenant had taken to fortify 
himself against it began to tell upon him, and long 
before we reached the destined scene of operations, 
the aid of both P. and myself was required to sus- 
In or out of his cups, 


tain his unsteady progress. 
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however, he was always a gentleman in thought 
and feeling, and even when so oblivious as to lie 
upon his back and feel upwards for the earth, (a 
tolerable evidence of inebriety,) his ideas were 
conceived with dignity and expressed with grace. 
Like Booth, his mind at times was somewhat 
erratic, a peculiarity which, in the course of this 
evening, occasioned me no little annoyance. Upon 
reaching the house of Lucy, he declared that the 
relaxing power of the night air had operated as 
well upon his muscles as upon the chords of his 
instrument—in short, that he was all unstrung; 
and at this gentle intimation we placed him stand- 
ing with his back against the gate post and his 
guitar slung around his neck. There he stood, 
like a nodding Bacchus. His fingers mechanically 
swept the strings and hurried on, with a skill that 
never forsook him, through a medley of airs as 
disjointed as his own scattered thoughts. A win- 
dow above me was gently opened, and holding the 
half-closed blind, I perceived the shadowy outline 
of a beautiful arm, and the low, suppressed, but 
mirthful tones of feminine voices. 

Here, then, was the moment for pouring out my 
soul, for breathing to the only woman I had ever 
loved the passion that burned within me. But, 
alas! memory had deserted her throne in the 
brain of the lieutenant, and after fruitless efforts to 
recall to his recollection many of the pretty things 
I had heard from him at various times, the only 
piece he could remember was “ All’s Well,”? an 
old duet which, in his boyhood’s days, he had 
learned on the forecastle, and which still clung to 
him through the ups and downs of life as the songs 
of our childhood ever do. Despairing of anything 
better for the present, therefore, I took my po- 
sition, stood *‘ at ease,” fixed my eyes with a most 
killing expression upon the window above, and 
began the primo, ** Deserted by the Waning moon.”’ 
The lieutenant swept the chords, took up the 
second, P. fell in with his flute, and we went on 
swimmingly until we came to the concluding words 
of the verse, “all’s well.” The word *all,’? in 
accordance with the character of the music, we 
prolonged through an entire bar, and no sooner 
had my exhausted lungs dropped the sound than it 
was taken up, dilated, prolonged and swelled into 
the most unearthly yell immediately behind me, 
startling me almost out of my boots. 

As I fixed my eyes upon the spot from whence 
it proceeded, I first perceived two long, pointed 
ears, vibrating with curiosity, and next the head 
and shoulders of a diminutive ass slowly protruding 
themselves into the starlight from the shade of the 
fence. There he stood, and I think I see him now, 
with his neck elongated, his villainous face curled 
and wrinkled up as if * doing his very prettiest,”’ 
every muscle distended, and yelling out the note 
I had dropped until the very window panes rattled 
above me. 

I was for a moment paralyzed, and at the first 
pause in this infernal music, the oblivious jien- 
tenant, who had not yet seen the intruder, ex- 
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claimed, with an air of offended dignity, ‘* Mr. 
, had I known, sir, that you designed thus to 
exhibit yourself, you should not have had my coun- 





tenance !”” 

Vainly did I point at the now silent brute, stand- 
ing within a few feet of us, peering at me with im- 
perturbable gravity, and pointing his ears back- 
wards and forwards with a curiosity as comical as 
ijt was annoying to me; my speech was drowned 
in the renewed efforts of our musical ally, who 
To my 
utter horror and mortification, K., who became 


was by this time evidently doing his best. 


suddenly impressed with the belief that this formed 
a part of the intended serenade, repeated bray 
after bray with such accuracy of nasal intonation, 
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accompanied by a wild, startling strumming on his 
guitar, that, unable to control my fate or endure 
my position, I fairly took to my heels just as the 
tittering from the window above began to be 
audible. 

By four o’clock I was on my road to the Point, 
where I vainly strove to banish all thought of Lucy 
Black. Her conquests, her “glory and her fate, 
form an interesting history of gifted woman’s ca- 
reer, and should they be deemed worthy of the 
place, they shall be given to the ‘* Lady’s Book.” 
Never have I recovered from the mortifications of 
that night; a guitar makes me nervous, and to this 
hour my cheek burns whenever I think of my first 
serenade. 
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GOOD ADVICE. 


ON MARRIAGE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF C. F. GELLERT, BY J. T. 8S. SULLIVAN. 


A youta who wished to find a wife, 

W hose friends suggested many a fair, 
To end his great internal strife, 

Sought out a sage with silvered hair. 


Friend, said the hoary sage, I cannot say ; 
Deceived you may be, sir, choose as you may! 
Seek you a wife to please alone the sight? 

Go find thee one with pretty face and bright! 
But if you aim at rent-rol!s and estate, 

Instead of what might charm thee in a mate, 
Advice I'd give of quite a diff’rent hue— 

Go wed a wife as rich as richest Jew! 

Or if high rank to gain you'd take a wife, 


Forget the idols of your early life, 

And choose the daughter of the greatest man, 
Nor your selection ever after scan! 

Or should you wish to please alone the mind, 
And leave what appertains to sense behind, 
Then take a maid to suit scholastic taste, 
Well versed in lore, and as Diana chaste! 


Here ceased the sage his mild and gentle tone. 

Bah! cried the youth, such truths by all are known! 
I ask to learn how [ shall choose a wife 

With whom to lead a happy, quiet life— 

No sharp contentions when the day is done..... 
Oh! cried the sage if that’s your wish—take none! 





STANZAS TO A FRIEND IN 


SICKNESS. 


BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 


Pas daughter of affliction mild and meek! 
Dimmed is the lustre of thy sparkling eye, 
And pale and cold upon thy faded cheek, 
Where roses bloomed, the deep’ning shadows lie; 
Save when the fitful flush relieves the gloom, 
As lamps sepulchral light the darkness of the tomb. 


Upon thy brow—pale, cold as Parian stone— 
Where played the fancies of a glowing mind, 
Now dove-eyed Patience holds her peaceful throne— 
All thoughts of earth to will of Heaven resign’d; 
And though with human love thy heart is stirr’d, 
From thy meek, quiet lips comes no complaining word. 


God bless thee, child of sorrow! Friendship pleads 
For thee; young Childhood lifts its tear-dimm’d eyes, 
And wedded Love’s grief-smitten bosom bleeds 


And pours forth fervent prayers and ceaseless sighs: 
God bless thee, and with health to thee restore 
Returning peace, and joy to them again once more! 


Beneath the umbrageous covering of the grove, 
And on the carpet of the flowery glade, 
Where in life’s springtide you were wont to rove, 
And health breathed from the sunlight and the shade, 
May you again a renovation find, 
And balm and bloom inhale from every passing wind. 


Oh! may the spirit that of old did stir 
Bethesda’s waters, stir each breeze for thee! 
And make it to thy healing minister, 
And virtue waft from every flower and tree, 
Pour life and joyousness into thy soul, 
And bid thee smile again and speak thee fully whole! 











SPEAK GENTLY. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 


“Speak gently! It is better far 
To rule by love than fear; 
Speak gently! Let not harsh words mar 
The good we might do here.” 


**T am entirely at a loss to know what to do 
with that boy,’ said Mrs. Burton to her husband, 
with much concern on her face and in an anxious 
tone of voice. ‘I never yield to his imperious 
temper; I never indulge him in anything; I think 
about him and care about him all the time, but see 
no good results.”’ 

While Mrs. Burton was speaking, a bright, active 
boy, eight years of age, came dashing into the 
room, and, without heeding any one, commenced 
beating with two large sticks against one of the 
window sills and making a deafening noise. 

**Incorrigible boy!*? exclaimed his mother, 
going quickly up to him and jerking the sticks out 
of his hand, ‘‘ Can’t I learn you neither manners 
nor decency? I have told you a hundred times 
that when you come into a room where any one is 
sitting you must be quiet. Go up stairs this mo- 
ment, and don’t let me see your face for an hour!”’ 

The boy became sulky in an instant, and stood 
where he was, pouting sadly. 

** Did you hear what I said? Go up stairs this 
moment !°? 

Mrs, Burton spoke in a very angry tone, and 
looked quite as angry as she spoke. 

Slowly moved the boy towards the door, a scowl 
darkening his face, that was but a moment before 
so bright and cheerful. 
liberate for the over-excited feelings of the mother; 


His steps were too de- 


she sprang towards him, and seizing him by the 
arm pushed him from the room and closed the 
door loudly after him. 

**T declare, I am out of all heart!*? she exclaim- 
ed, sinking down upon achair. “It is line upon 
line and precept upon precept, but all to no good 
purpose. That boy will break my heart yet!” 

Mr. Burton said nothing, but he saw plainly 
enough that it was not all the child’s fault. He 
doubted the use of coming out and saying this un- 
equivocally, although he had often and often been 
on the point of doing so, involuntarily. He knew 
the temper of his wife so well, and her peculiar 
sensitiveness about everything that looked like 
charging any fault upon herself, that he feared 
more harm than good would result from an attempt 
on his part to show her that she was much more than 
half to blame for the boy’s perverseness of temper. 


Once or twice the little fellow showed himself 


at the door, but was driven back with harsh words 
until the hour for tea arrived. The sound of the 


tea-bell caused an instant oblivion of all the dis- 
agreeable impressions made on his mind. His 
little feet answered the welcome summons with a 
clatter that stunned the ears of his mother. 

‘Go back, sir!*? she said sternly, as he burst 
open the dining-room door and sent it swinging 
with a loud concussion against the wall, “‘ and see 
if you can’t walk down stairs more like a boy than 
a horse.’? 

Master Harry withdrew, pouting out his rosy 
lips to the distance of full an inch. He went up 
one flight of stairs and then returned. 

** Go up to the third story where you first started 
from and come down quietly all the way, or you 
shall not have a mouthful of supper.’? 

**] don’t want to,”? whined the boy. 

**Go up, I tell you, this instant, or I will send 
you to-bed without anything to eat.’? 

This was a threat that former experience had 
taught him might be executed, and so he deemed 
it better to submit than pay too dearly for having 
his own way. The distance to the third story was 
made in a few light springs, and then he came 
pattering down as lightly, and took his place at the 
table quickly but silently. 

** There—there, not too fast; you’ve got plenty 
to eat, and time enough to eat it in.”’ 

Harry settled himself down to the table as quietly 
as his mercurial spirits would let him, and tried to 
wait until he was helped, but spite of his efforts to 
do so his hand went over into the bread basket. 
A look from his mother caused him to drop the 
slice he had lifted; it was not a look in which 
While waiting to be 
helped, his hands were busy with his knife and 


there was much affection. 


fork, making a most unpleasant clatter. 

‘* Put down your hands!”’ harshly spoken, reme- 
died this evil, or rather sent the active movement 
from the little fellow’s hands to his feet, that com- 
menced a swinging motion, his heels striking 
noisily against the chair. 

** Keep your feet still !*? caused this to cease. 

After one or two more reproofs, the boy was 
left to himself. As soon as he received his cup of 
tea he poured the entire contents into his saucer, 
and then tried to lift it steadily to his lips. In 
doing so he spilled one-third of the contents upon 
the table-cloth. 

A box on the ears and a storm of angry words 
rewarded this feat. 
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** Haven’t I told you over and over again, you 
incorrigible bad boy! not to pour the whole of your 
Just see what a ‘ mess’ you 
I declare! 


tea into your saucer. 
have made with that clean table-cloth. 
I am out of all manner of patience with you. Go 
»way from the table this instant !> 

Harry went crying away, not in anger, but in 
grief. He had spilled his tea by accident. His 
mother had so many reproofs and injunctions to 
imake that the bearing of them all in mind was a 
thing impossible. As to pouring out all of his tea 
at a time, he had no recollection of any interdic- 
tion on that subject, although it had been made 
over and over again dozens of times. In a little 
while he came creeping slowly back and resumed 
his place at the table, his eyes upon his mother’s 
face. Mrs. Burton was sorry that she had sent 
him away for what was only an accident; she felt 
that she had hardly been just to the thoughtless 
boy. She did not, therefore, object to his coming 
back, but said, as he took his seat—*‘ Next time 
see that you are more careful. I have told you 
again and again not to fill your saucer to the brim; 
you never can do it without spilling the tea over 
upon the table-cloth.” 

This was not spoken in kindness. 

A scene somewhat similar to this was enacted 
at every meal, but instead of improving in his be- 
haviour the boy grew more and more heedless. 
Mr. Burton rarely said anything to Harry about his 
unruly manner, but when he did, a word was 
That word was always mildly yet firmly 
spoken. He did not think him a bad boy or diffi- 
cult to manage—at least he had never found him 


enough. 


80. 
**T wish I knew what to do with that child,” 


said Mrs. Burton, after the little fellow had been 
sent to bed an hour before his time, in conse- 
quence of some violation of law and order; ‘* he 
makes me feel unhappy all the while. I dislike to 
be scolding him forever, but whatcanI do? If I 
did not curb him in some way there would be no 


living in the house with him. I am afraid he will 


cause us a world of trouble.’’ 

Mr. Burton sat silent. He wanted to say a word 
on the subject, but he feared that its effect might 
not be what he desired. 

*¢T wish you would advise me what to do, Mr. 
Burton,” his wife said, a little petulantly. ‘ You 
sit and don’t say a single word, as if you had no 
kind of interest in the matter. What am I to do? 
I have exhausted all my own resources, and feel 
completely at a loss.’? 

‘‘ There is a way which, if you would adopt, I 
think might do a great deal of good.”” Mr. Burton 
spoke with a slight appearance of hesitation. “If 
you would speak gently to Harry, I am sure you 
would be able to manage him far better than you 
do.”” 

Mrs. Burton’s face was crimsoned in an instant; 
she felt the reproof deeply; her self-esteem was 
severely wounded. 

‘* Speak gently, indeed!’ she replied. ‘*I might 
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as well speak to the wind; I am scarcely heard, 
now, at the top of my voice.”? 

Mr. Burton never contended with his wife. She 
would have felt better sometimes if he had done 
80, for then she could have excused herself a little. 
His words were few, mildly spoken, and always 
remembered. He had expected some such effect 
from his suggestion of a remedy in the case of 
Harry, and was not, therefore, at all surprised at 
the ebullition it produced. On its subsidence he 
believed her mind would be more transparent than 
before, and so it was. 

As her husband did not argue the matter with 
her nor say anything that was calculated to keep 
up the excitement under which she was labouring, 
her feelings in a little while quieted down and her 
thoughts became active. The words ‘‘ speak gen- 
tly”? wefe constantly in her mind, and there was a 
reproving import in them. On going to-bed that 
night she could not get to sleep for several hours; 
her mind was too busily engaged in reviewing her 
conduct towards her child. She clearly perceived 
that she had too frequently suffered her mind to 
get excited and angry, and that she was too often 
annoyed at trifles which ought to have been over- 
looked. 

**T am afraid I have been unjust to my child,’? 
she sighed over and over again, turning restlessly 
upon her pillow. 

At length she fell asleep and dreamed about 
Harry. She saw him lying on his bed, sick and 
apparently near to death; his pure, round cheeks, 
where health had strewed her glowing blossoms, 
were pale and sunken; his eyes were hollow—the 
weary lids had closed over them—he lay in a deep 
sleep. Mournfully she stood by his side and look- 
ed upon him in bitterness of spirit. Sadly she re- 
membered the days past in which she had spoken 
in harsh and angry tones to her boy, when kinder 
words would have been far better. In the aiiguish 
of her soul, bowed down by sorrow and a reprov- 
ing conscience, she wept. 

When she again looked up she saw that a change 
had come over the beloved sleeper; the glow of 
health was upon his cheek, and every vein seemed 
bounding with life and health, but he slumbered 
still. She was about arousing him, when a hand 
was laid upon her’s; she turned—a mild face, full 
of goodness as the face of an angel, looked into 
her own. She knew the face and the form, but 
could not call the stranger by name. With a finger 
upon her lip, and her eyes cast first upon the 
sleeping boy and then upon the mother, the visitor 
said, in a low, earnest, but sweet voice—‘* Speak 
gently !? 

The words sent a thrill through the heart of Mrs. 
Burton, and she awoke. Many earnest thoughts 
and self-reproaches kept her awake for a long 
time; but she slept again, and more quietly until 
morning. 

The impression made by her husbar..’s reproof, 
her own sober reflections and the dream, was deep. 
Earnest were the resolutions she made to deal 
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more gently with her wayward boy—to make love 
rule instead of anger. The evils against which 
she had been contending so powerfully for years 
she saw to be in herself, while she had been fight- 
ing them as if in her generous-minded but badly- 
governed child. 

‘*T will try to do better,’? she said to herself, as 
she arose, feeling but little refreshed from sleep. 
Before she was ready to leave her room she heard 
Harry’s voice calling her from the next chamber, 
where he slept. The tones were fretful; he wanted 
some attendance, and was crying out for it in a 
manner that instantly disturbed the even surface 
of the mother’s feelings. She was about telling 
him angrily to be quiet until she could finish dress- 
ing herself, when the words ‘‘ speak gently’? seem- 
ed whispered in her ear. Their effect was magical 
—the mother’s spirit was subdued. 

**T will speak gently,’? she murmured, and went 
in to Harry, who was still crying out fretfully. 

** What do you want, my son ?”? she said, in a 
quiet, kind voice. 

The boy looked up with surprise ; his eye bright- 
ened, and the whole expression of his face was 
changed in an instant. 

**] can’t find my stockings, mamma,” he said. 

** There they are, under the bureau,’’ returned 
Mrs. Burton, as gently as she had at first spoken. 

**Oh, yes, so they are,’ cheerfully replied 
Harry; ‘* 1 couldn’t see them nowhere.”? 

** Did you think crying would bring them ?”? 

This was said with a smile and in a tone so un- 
like his mother, that the child looked up again into 
her face with surprise that was, Mrs. Burton plainly 
saw, mingled with pleasure. 

** Do you want anything else ?”’ she asked. 

‘¢ No, mamma,” he replied, cheerfully, * I can 
dress myself now.”? 

This first little effort was crowned with the most 
encouraging results to the mother; she felt a deep 
peace settling in her bosom, the consciousness of 
having gained a true victory over the perverse 
tendencies of both her own and the heart of her 
boy. It was a little act, but it was the first fruits, 
and the gathering even of so small a harvest was 
sweet to her spirit. 

At the breakfast table the usual scene was about 
being enacted, when “‘ speak gently’? coming into 
her mind prevented its occurrence. It seemed 
almost a mystery to her—the effect of words gently 
spoken on one who had scarcely heeded her most 
positive and angrily uttered reproofs and injunc- 
tions. 

Although Harry was not as orderly in his be- 
haviour at the table as the mother could have 
wished, yet he did much better than usual, and 
seemed really to desire to do what was right. For 
nearly the whole of that day Mrs. Burton was able 
to control herself and speak gently to her boy, 
but towards evening she became fretful again from 
some cause or other. From the instant this change 
made itself apparent she lost the sweet influence 
she had been able to exercise over the mind of her 
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child. He no longer heeded her words, and she 
could no longer feel calm in spirit when he showed 
perverse and evil tempers. When night closed in, 
the aspect of affairs was but little different from 
that of any preceding day. 

Heavy was the heart of Mrs. Burton when she 
sought her pillow, and the incidents and feelings 
of the day came up in review before her mind, 
In the morning her heart was calm and her per- 
ceptions clear; she saw her duty plainly and felt 
willing to walk in its pleasant paths. In treading 
these she had experienced an internal delight un- 
known before ; but ere the day had passed, old hab- 
its, strong from frequent indulgence, returned, and 
former effects followed as a natural consequence. 

As she lay for more than an hour resolving and 
re-resolving to do better, the face of Harry often 
came up before her. Particularly did she remem- 
ber its peculiar expression when she spoke kindly, 
instead of harshly reproving him for acts of rude- 
ness or disobedience. At these times she was 
conscious of possessing a real power over him; 
this she never felt in any of her angry efforts to 
subdue his stubborn will. 

On awaking in the morning her mind was re- 
newed ; all passion had sunk into quiescence ; she 
could see her duty and feel willing to perform it. 
Harry, too, awoke as usual, and that was in a fret- 
ful, captious mood ; but this rippling of the surface 
of his feelings all.subsided when the voice of his 
mother in words gently spoken fell soothingly upon 
his ear. He even went so far as to put his arms 
around her neck and kiss her, saying, as he did so 
—‘‘ Indeed, mamma, I will be a good boy.” 

For the first time in many months the breakfast 
hour was pleasant to all. Harry never once inter- 
rupted the conversation that passed at intervals 
between his father and mother. When he asked 
for anything it was in a way pleasing to all. Once 
or twice Mrs. Burton found it necessary to correct 
some little fault of manner, but the way in which 
she did it, not in the least disturbed her child’s 
temper, and instead of not seeming to hear her 
words, as had almost always been the case, he 
regarded all that she said and tried to do as she 
wished. 

*¢ There is a wonderful power in gentle words,”’ 
remarked Mr. Burton to his wife, after Harry nad 
left the table. 

** Yes, wonderful, indeed ; their effect surprises 
me.”’ 

** Love is strong.”” 

‘*So it seems—stronger than any other influ- 
ence that we can bring to bear upon a human 
being.” 

** Whether that being be a child or a full grown 
man.”? 

‘¢ True, without doubt; but how hard a thing is 
it for us to so control ourselves that the sphere of 
all our actions shall be full of love. Ah, me! the 
love-theory is a beautiful one, but who of us can 
always practice it? For me, I confess that I can- 
not.”? 
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** Not for the sake of your children ?” 

‘** For their sakes I would make almost any sac- 
rifice, would deny myself every comfort—I would 
devote my life to their good; and yet the perfect 
control of my natural temper, even with all the 
inducements my love for them brings, seems im- 
possible.”’ 

** I think you have done wonders already,’’ Mr. 
Burton replied. ‘If the first effort is so success- 
ful, I am sure you need not despair of making the 
perfect conquest you desire.” 

**T am glad you are sanguine; I only wish I were 
equally so,”? 

** It might not be as well if you were. It is al- 
most always the case that we are most in danger 
of falling when we think ourselves secure. In 
conscious weakness there is often real power.”’ 

** If that consciousness gives power, then am I 
strong enough,” replied Mrs. Burton. 

And she was stronger than she supposed, and 
strong because she felt herself weak. Had she 
been confident of strength she would not have 
been watchful over herself, but fearing every mo- 
ment lest she should betray her natural irascibility 
and fretfulness of temper, she was. all the time 
upon her guard. To 
that of her husband, she was able to maintain the 


her own astonishment and 


power she had gained over Harry, and to be calm 
even when he was disturbed. 

But in all our states of moral advancement there 
There 
are times when all the downward tendencies of our 


are days and nights as in our natural life. 


nature are active and appear to govern us entirely; 
when our sun has gone down and al! within us is 
dark. 
that it has become dark forever, that the sun will 


At such times we are tempted to believe 
no more appear in our horizon. This is only the 
night before the morning, which will certainly 
break and seem brighter and full of strength to the 
anxious spirit. 

Such changes Mrs. Burton experienced, and they 
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were the unerring signs of her progress. Some- 
times for days together she would not be able to 
control herself; against all the perverse tempers 
of her child her feelings would react unduly. But 
these seasons were of shorter and shorter duration 
on every recurrence of them, and the reason was, 
she strove most earnestly for the sake of that child 
to reduce her whole mind into a state of order. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. Burton always 
found the will of her boy ready to yield itself up 
even to the control of gentleness and Jove. With 
him, too, was there a night and a morning, a sea- 
son when al] the perverse affections of his mind 
came forth into disorderly manifestations, refusing 
to hearken even to the gentle words of his mother, 
and a season when these were all quiescent and 
truly human, because good affections governed in 
their stead. 
by the mother and their meaning fully compre- 
At first they were causes of discourage- 
ment, but soon were felt to be really encouraging, 
for they indicated advancement. Faithfully and 
earnestly, day by day, did Mrs. Burton strive with 
herself and her boy; the hardest struggle was with 
herself ;—usually, when she had gained the victory 
over herself she had nothing more to do, for her 
child opposed no longer. 

Days, weeks, months and years went by; during 
all this time the mother continued to strive earn- 
estly with herself and with her child. The hap- 
piest results followed; the fretful, passionate, dis- 
orderly boy, became even-minded and orderly in 
his habits. A word gently spoken was all-powerful 
in its influence for good, but the least shade of 
harshness would arouse his stubborn will and de- 


These changes were soon marked 


hended. 


form the fair face of his young spirit. 

Whenever mothers complain to Mrs. Burton of 
the difficulty they find in managing their children, 
she has but one piece of advice to give, and that 
is to *‘ SPEAK GENTLY.”’ 





MY COUSIN. 


BY MRS, 


I HAD a cousin once, whose sm le 
Was sweet as Spring’s first flowers; 
A voice, the melody of which 
I’ve listened to for hours. 


Her presence, too, was always hail’d 
With joy amid the throng; 

And many happy hours were spent 
In listening to her song. 


Hers was a mind that could indite 
Sweet poetry to please, 

And stir the feelings of the heart 
Like Summer’s gentle breeze. 
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I have that lovely cousin yet— 
But now she’s sadly chang’d; 

She sings the song, she smiles the same, 
But oh! she is derang’d. 


I’ve sat and look’d upon that face, 
As she in wild words spake, 
And saw her parents sorrowing, 
As though their hearts would break. 


And this fond heart has bled to think 
A being once so mild 

Should lose a mind as pure as hers, 
And be a maniac wild. 











THE CHOICE OF FLORA. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 





WueEw Jupiter summoned before him the ideal 
forms of the creation which he was about to call 
into existence, there appeared among others the 
blooming Flora. Who can describe her charms? 
What pencil can portray her beauty? All the 
treasures of earth’s maiden bosom were combined 
in her form, her colours, her brilliant vesture. All 
the gods gazed in admiration, all the goddesses 
envied such matchless beauty. 

**Choose thee,”? said Jupiter, “from this nu- 
merous host of gods and genii a companion—but 
take care, heedless child, lest thy choice disap- 
point thee.” 

The volatile Flora looked around. Oh that she 
had chosen the beautiful Phebus, who loved her 
deeply; but his beauty was too high for the maiden, 
his love for her was too silent and respectful. 
Giddily she cast her eyes around, and she chose— 
who would have believed it ?—the light, frolicsome 
Zephyr. 

** Senseless being !*? said Jupiter ; *‘ but like thy 
sex in preferring flattery and show to a deep and 
silent love. Hadst thou chosen Phebus, thou and 
thy whole race would have shared with him im- 
mortality. But enjoy thy choice !”’ 

Zephyr embraced her, and they disappeared. 
She flew away, in the form of a flowery pollen, 
into the region of the god of breezes. 


When Jupiter at last brought into real existence 
the ideal forms of his world, and the lap of earth 
was all ready for germination, he summoned 
Zephyr. 

** Hither, oh, youth, bring thy beloved, and be- 
hold her earthly appearance !°? 

Zephyr came with the flowery pollen; the fine 
dust flew away over the wide extent of earth. 
Phebus, for the sake of his former love which 
still lingered in his heart, inspired Flora with life 
and animation; the goddesses of streams and 
fountains, with sisterly interest, lent their aid in 
adorning her; Zephyr embraced her, and Flora 
shone in a thousand variegated, springing flowers. 

How she rejoiced in her charms when she found 
herself in the softly-moving arms of her lover, 
yielding to his fond kisses! But short was her 
joy. When her beauty appeared in its greatest 
brilliancy, and the bridal couch was spread with 
all the charms of fragrance and of colouring, the 
Phe- 
bus, full of compassion for her unwise, disappointed 
love, with his consuming beams made an early end 
of her grief. 

Maidens, every spring this story begins anew. 
Ye bloom like Flora, choose ye a beloved unlike 
Zephyr. Cc. 


inconstant Zephyr was weary, and left her. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG 


CHILD. 


BY JAMES H. PERKINS. 


Stanp back—uncovered stand—for lo! 
The parents that have lost their child 
Bow to the majesty of wo! 


He came, an herald from above— 
Pure from his God he came to them, 

Teaching new duties, deeper love, 
And, like the boy of Bethlehem, 

He grew in stature and in grace ; 

From the sweet spirit of his face 

They learnt a ne-v, more heavenly joy, 

And were the better for their boy. 


But God hath taken whom He gave— 
Recalled the messenger He sent; 

And now beside the infant’s grave 
The spirit of the strong is bent. 


But though the tears must flow—the heart 
Ache with its vacant, strange distress— 
Ye did not from your infant part 
When his clear eye grew meaningless. 


That eye is beaming still, and still 
Upon his Father’s errand, he, 
Your own dear, bright, unearthly boy, 
Worketh the kind, mysterious will, 
And from this fount of bitter grief 
Will bring a stream of joy. 
Oh, may this be your faith and your relief! 


Then will this world be full of him; the sky, 

With all its placid myriads, to your eye 

Will tell of him; the wind will breathe his tone; 

And, slumbering in the midnight, they alone, 

Your Father and your child, will hover nigh. 

Believe in him—behold him everywhere— 

And sin will die within you; earthly care 

Fall to its earth— and heavenward, side by side, 

Ye shall go up, your infant for your guide : 

Ye shall go up, beyond this realm of storms, 

Quick and more quick, till welcomed there above, 

His voice shall bid ye in the might of love, 

Lay down these weeds of earth, and wear your native 
forms. 
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PLEURS. 


BY MISS MARY GARDINER. 


The town of Pleurs, situated among the Alps, and containing about 2,500 inhabitants, was overwhelmed, in 1618, by 
the falling of Mt. Conto. The avalanche occurred in the night, and no trace of the village or of any of its inhabitants 
could ever after be discovered. 


*T was eve, and Mount Conto The criminal! counted, 
Reflected in night With visage of wo, 
The sunbeams that fled ; The chiming of hours 
With the monarch of light— That were left him below; 
As great souls and noble ; And the watcher, so pale, 
Reflect evermore > In the chamber of death, 
The sunshine eternal ; Bent over the dying 
That floats on Time’s shore. ; With tightly drawn breath. 
A slight crimson veil The watchman the midnight 
Robed the snow wreath on high, Had told with shrill ery— 
The shadow an angel When, hark! through the silence 
In passing threw by; What sounded on high, 
And city and valley With a terrible roar 
In mantle of gray, Like the thunders sublime, 
Seemed bowed like a mourner Whose voices shal! herald 
In silence to pray. The passing of time? 
In the limitless ether On came the destroyer, 
Came forth, one by one, With dark-working will; 
The star host in glory, Each pulse in that city 
Like dews from the sun, For ever stood still; 
Sublimed and condensed The blue sky with glory 
By arcana divine, Was mantied by day, 
And fashioned in secret When the traveler passed 
As gems in a mine. On his perilous way. 
And the sweet vesper bell, ; Lake, valley and forest 
With a clear, measured chime, 2 Tn sunshine were clear; 
Like the falling of minutes But when of that village, 
In the hour-glass of Time, } In wonder and fear, 
From mountain to mountain He questioned the landscape 
Was echoed afar, With terror-struck eye, 
Till it died in the distance, The mountains in majesty 
As light in a star. Pointed on high! 
The young peasant mother The strong arm of Love 
Had cradled to rest Struggled down through the mould; 
The infant that caroled The miner dug deep 
In peace on her breast; For the jewels and gold; 
The labourer, ere seeking And workmen delved ages 
His couch of repose, Their sepulchre o’er— 
Told his beads in the shade of But found of that city 
A fortress of snows. A trace never more. 


And now on the height 
Drew closer the night; Of that fathomless tomb 
The reveler's palace The fair Alpine flowers 
Was flooded with light— } In loveliness bloom— 
And the cadence of music, And the water-falls chant, 
*Mid gay dance and song, Through their minster of snow, 
In harmony wond’rous A mass for the spirits 
Went up ’mid the throng. That slumber below. 


Like a bird of ill omen 
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Tose were hard times for France when their { and bitter that never could it be allayed until blood 


brave but unlucky king, captured at Poictiers, lay 
a prisoner unransomed in the tower of London; 
when a weak regent feebly governed the disor- 
dered realm; when the nobility, dispersed, at vari- 
ance with each other, fearful of foreign foes and 
domestic treason equally, each in his solitary keep 
lay hushed in grim repose; when the whole king- 
dom was overrun by the ferocious peasant hordes, 
who had cast off their feudal fetters and rioted far 
and near in massacre and conflagration; when, last 


not least, the Free Companions, Germans and Eng- } 


lish, Gascons and Spaniards, and Italians, parceled 
out the whole territory of the state at pleasure, laid 
towns and provinces under contribution, took cas- 
tles and built forts, and harassed al] the country, 
that it was desolate and well nigh deserted. 

At this time it was that Sir Seguin de Batefoi, 
who, wearied at length with continual strife and 
bloodshed, had set his heart at length on returning 
to his native Gascony, gave to his two esquires, 
Louis Rainbaut and Linousin, the two fair towns 
of Brioude, ten leagues to the northwest of Le 
Puy in Auvergne, and Ance, on the Saone opposite 
to Trevoux. 

Those were French towns, towns in the very 
heart of France, populous, rich and strong; yet 
could one fierce adventurer, fighting for his own 
hand, though under the shadow of St. George’s 
cross of England, give them like goods and chat- 
tels to his subordinate marauders, and they hold 


them fearless and free from any interruption—for, | 


through the provinces of Auvergne, Foréts and 
Velay, the gentlemen had been oppressed so sorely 
with ransoms in order to regain their liberty, that 
they had no heart to take up arms any more; and 
in the great and warlike land of France, where 
every baron was a captain and every feudal lord a 


general in the field, there were no great lords left ; 


who raised any men. The most of them were 
hostages in England, during which time their vas- 
sals and their lands were plundered, and there was 
no help for it, since so disspirited and broken were 
the hearts of men, that fifty stout and sturdy vas- 
sals would cry ‘“‘ Sauve qui peut,”’ and betake them- 
selves to the hills and woods at the first flutter of 
a Free Companion’s banner over a poor half score 
of lances. 

So it fell out that Louis Rainbaut and Linousin 
held easily and fairly Brioude and Ance, and might 
have held them till they died had it not been for a 
quarrel that broke out between them, so venomous 
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ran to quench it. ‘ And this,’ as old Froissart 
says, ‘* was the way of it.” 

They had been brothers in arms many years; 
they had wrought many great and gallant deeds in 
company; rarely had they laid lance in rest but 
they won fame and booty; each of them had died 
many times, ere this befell, under shield, manfully, 
had it not been for the hardihood and prowess of 
the other; each had lain oftentimes in prison till 
he was ransomed by the gold or rescued by the 
steel of his true fellow. It was a sad thing that 
between comrades so valiant and so trusty—for 
surely they loved each the other as well as though 
they had been one mother’s children, and had 
sworn each upon the blest Evangelists and the 
cross handles of their swords not to survive the 
other—I say it was a pity and a sin that between 
comrades such as they were, so vehement, wrath 
should be kindled. 

Now, Louis Rainbaut was not only a stout man- 
at-arms, very boldiand expert with the lance, skillful 
on horseback and a eaptain in the field eo good 
that none were better, but was moreover a right 
graceful and gracious squire of dames. He was 
well made and tall, with a fair skin and bright keen 
eyes like an eagle’s, and a elean chiseled nose 
like that same eagle’s beak, and a profusion of 
long, curling yellow hair, a token of his Gascon 
birth. He was gay, too, and debonair; courtly and 
excellent in the dance, and a famous player on the 
lute and gittern, and in all ways well calculated to 
win the love of ladies. 

And so it came to pass that he won the heart of 
a very handsome girl, Alice of Nerestan, and lived 
with her and loved her par amours; and though she 
was not his wife—for men said that he had left a 
dame in Gascony to whom he was bound by ties 
of holy church—yet he esteemed her all as one as 
if she were such; for he was passionately fond of 
her, and took her counsel in all matters and was 
constant and faithful to her alway. 

But pity *twas that it should be so, for much evil 
came of it, and blood thereafter. She was but a 
light o’ love and a wanton—and how, indeed, 
should it have been otherwise when she had cast 
away for him the honourable love and proffered 
marriage of an honourable and true suitor, when 
she had fled from her father’s hall and sacrificed 
both maiden modesty and good repute to dwell the 
outcast leman of a fierce Free Companion. 

Now, Louis Rainbaut was oftentimes, as a good 
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captain needs must be, in the saddle and abroad, 
and would ride once a month or yet more fre- 
quently from Brioude to Ance, to see that the gar- 
rison kept watch and ward, and that all things went 
on well in his seigniory. 

It is a good six and twenty leagues from Brioude 
to Ance, and, moreover, the country is very moun- 
tainous and rugged, with high volcanic peaks and 
ridges, and deep rocky glens and gorges, and wild 
mountain torrents and dark forests over much of 
the land. There could not be a properer region 
anywhere, or one more perfect for ambuscades and 
stratagems, sudden invasions or unexpected on- 
slaughts, than that which lay between the two places. 
Yet little cared Louis Rainbaut for that, for he was 
of himself a right fearless and valiant man-at-arms, 
and his horses were of the best that even Spain and 
Barbary could furnish; and he rode well attended, 
never with less than forty lances, English and Gas- 
cons; and he had several forts and castles of his 
own, both in Foréts and Velay, where he could 
halt when he chose and refresh himself. There- 
fore, although he knew certainly that the gentle- 
men and kaights of Auvergne and Velay would 
fain have set upon him if that they could have 
taken him at disadvantage, he took no heed of 
them at all, but rode ever to and fro as he listed, 
as free as the wind that blows, and no man knows 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth ; and no one 
dared to meddle with him or to set on foot any 
expedition, so great was the fear abroad of the 
brave Free Companion. 

The only thing that ever troubled or disturbed 
in anywise the bold heart of Louis was the dis- 
consolate and unprotected state of his fair ladye 
when he rode abroad, for she was always so sub- 
dued and tearful, so full of vague apprehensions 
and doubts and dread on his account whenever he 
bid her adieu, and so gayly glad and almost im- 
measurably happy when he returned to her arms, 
that it did in truth, grieve and disturb him not a 
little when he was forced to buckle on his harness 
and mount his détrier; yet was he still forced so 
to do, for had he not he would have lost his suzer- 
ainty of Ance, and, what would have been yet 
worse, he would in so great a degree have departed 
from the established usages and set at nought the 
feelings of the free lances, that he would but for a 
very little time have had either company or lances 
at his back. 

But, loving as he did his brother in arms, Linous- 
in, holding him worthy of all confidence and trust, 
and reposing his honour fearlessly upon his good 
faith, he gradually came to regret his temporary 
absences the less, for now he entreated him always 
to have the lovely Alice under his care and protec- 
tion in all gentleness and courtesy; and, for that 
he feared, lest she should pine away and her gay 
spirits sink in his absence, he besought him to ride 
forth often with her, to let her see the falcons fly 
both at fur and feather, and the keen grayhounds 

ourse the stag, and to direct her thoughts at even- 
tide from sorrow by minstrelsy and dance, and 
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masks and pageants, and whatever else might tend 
to delight her soul and diversify her solitude. 

Of a truth that was a pleasant charge to Linousin, 
for he too was a lusty debonair esquire, and amor- 
ous withal, and passionately an admirer of such 
charms as Alice of Nerestan possessed in no slight 
or secondary measure. She was tall and magnifi- 
cently shaped, glowing with health and passionate 
high blood, a wild, ardent and impetuous creature 
of the warm and voluptuous south, with large black 
eyes floating in dim and humid languor, yet veiling 
in their depths beneath the long lashes a spark of 
living fire; with hair so lustrously and intensely 
black that it appeared to wear that purple tinge 
which probably suggested to the classic poets 
the epithet of “ hyacinthine ;*” with a complexion 
pale and hueless in its ordinary aspect, but when 
the least excitement of surprise or affection, or 
desire kindled it into life, varying into every bright 
and beauteous hue, from the first faint carnation 
blush to the deep crimson glow of overmastering 
passion. 

Alas that so fair a form should have enshrined 
a spirit so depraved and evil! Alas for human 
nature that such things should so often be, that a 
body so lustrously and purely beautiful that it ap- 
pears meet habitation for an angel of the Lord, 
should be degraded into a temple for an incarnate 
fiend !—for surely as there is nothing in the whole 
range of the creation, nothing in the whole range 
of man’s uncontrolled and illimitable fancy so ex- 
quisite, so touching, so like a foretaste of the per- 
fection which is to be hereafter, as the perfection 
of earthly loveliness in woman’s form and face, 
informed and animated by a soul pure and affec- 
tionate, artless and frank, and loving, tender and 
warm, and single-minded, so is there nothing so 
terrible or so suggestive of the saddest thoughts 
touching the degradation and corruption of our 
nature, as the unholy union and alliance of corpo- 
real endowments of the brightest and most coveted 
with mental qualities the lowest and most sensual 
and brute-like. 

That was, indeed, a pleasant trust to Linousin, 
and pleasantly did he discharge its duties. Never 
was there so much of merriment and glee, so much 
of revelry and music, feasting and gallantry, and 
jovial riot within the castle of Brioude as when the 
lord of the fair Alice was wending on his way by 
flood and forest, amid foes and perils, to the bank 
of the far Saone. And it was noted soon by many 
that, though she wept as painfully as ever when 
her bold paramour fared forth with his army, scarce 
had the fanfare of his trumpets died away on the 
passing wind and the glitter of his lances vanished 
behind the hill, before the tears were wiped away 
from the eyes that now beamed all the brighter by 
the contrast, and the lips were bedecked with soft 
and wreathed smiles to greet the false friend of the 
too confiding chatelain. 

Thus matters still went on, the traitors growing 
bolder in their treason, and less fearful of dis- 
covery as they continued longer undiscovered, 
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until at length one morning when Louis Rainbaut 
was alone in his chamber, with his page clasping 
the rivets of his corslet and adjusting the volant 
piece of his helmet, the young man looked up 
several times so wistfully in his face and with so 
singular an expression of affection and melancholy 
mingled, that Louis said to him at last, almost im- 
patiently—‘ Ho, in Heaven’s name, why look’st 
thou in my face so strangely, sirrah? Hast aught 
to say that it becometh me tohear? For if so, out 
with it quickly, and if not, get thee on with thy 
devoir and anger me not by staring so unmannerly 
and wildly.’ 

‘* Fair, sir,” replied the page, “‘ before Heaven, 
I have somewhat that I ought to say and that it 
very much concerneth you to know, but, by my 
halidom! I am aftaid to speak it, for you are still 
a violent man, Louis, and prompt to anger, al- 
though a good lord and a kind master; and, of 
Heaven’s truth, I dread to tell it you, for it will 
surely grieve you very sorely, and it may be that 
you shall be so enraged that you will slay me.” 

‘Tush! man,” replied Louis, ‘this is mere 
lunacy and driveling. I never am an angered with 
any man for doing or saying that which he deems 
his duty—may Heaven forbid it !—and I command 
thee speak out what thou hast to speak, and that 
speedily, for, lo! I hear the horses’ hoofs in the 
court-yard, and the jingle of the harness as the 
lances are mustering. Get on with thy tale and be 
brief, I say.’? 

** Well, sith it must be so,” answered the page, 
* and since thou wilt not be an angered with me, 
here it is in a word. Linousin plays thee false 
with the fair Alice of Nerestan! Paramours have 
they loved each the other this year and better in 
thine absence, and it grieved me to see thee so 
foully and traitorously abused.’? 

Louis Rainbaut bit his lip hard, so hard that the 
blood spirted out, and his eyes blazed with fiery 
passion for a moment, and he clinched his hand 
hard as if he would have smitten the speaker, but 
by a mighty effort he controlled himself. 

** Ha!*? he said, striking his hand heavily on the 
oaken board which stood beside him—‘‘ ha! have 
a care, Paul, have a care that thou sayest not this 
thing for any grudge to Linousin. I think he struck 
thee with the pommel of his sword the other day.” 

‘¢ He had better not strike me again with the 
pommel of his sword,” answered the boy, fiercely, 
‘or he shall taste the blade of my dagger. But 
it is not for that at all that I spoke, but that I 
judged it my bounden duty to let you know what 
was passing. Now that you know it, I have no 
care in the matter. If you choose to have ven- 
geance, well; here am I to obey your orders. If 


you choose to bear with it, well; it is not I who 
am dishonoured.”’ 

‘¢ But, sirrah, I do not know it,”’ replied Louis; 
*‘ nor, on my faith, do I at all believe it.” 

‘¢ Then watch, and you shall see; and if I have 
lied to you, willing am I to abye the penalty.” 

** You shall,” said Louis Rainbaut, “ you shall 


abye it. But, look you here, I have altered my 
mind; you shall ride to Ance with me to-day. Go 
and get on thine harness, and bid some of the var- 
lets saddle the roan horse for thee that we won 
from Sir Guerrot de Salieres.’? 

** Gladly,’? cried the boy, springing up, “‘ gladly 
I will go with you. I had much rather go along 
with you than stay here and see things that grieve 
my soul and that I cannot hinder. But you are 
wrong to mistrust me, Rainbaut, for I would not 
deceive you for the world—for I love you, because 
you stood friend to my poor mother when the 
Bourg D’Armesen would have wronged her; and 
I would not betray you, because I would not play 
the part of Judas even unto mine enemy, much 
more to my good lord and master.”? 

** Go to—go to, boy; I do not distrust you, but 
I trow you may well be yourself deceived. At all 
events, I do not believe a word of this that you 
have told me. But now get thee gone and put on 
thine armour, and that as quickly as you may.”’ 

The young man said no more, but hurried from 
the room; and then Louis Rainbaut, suffering his 
face to express the emotions which distracted him, 
strode up and down his narrow chamber in great 
perplexity and deeper despondency than would 
have been expected from a man so hardened in 
the ways of the world, so tried in the crucible of 
danger and suffering, and who held his life, as it 
were, at a pin’s fee, ready to be cast off at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

** It may be so,”? he muttered to himself—* it 
may very well be so. I have observed of late that 
her joy is not so passionate when I return from 
brief absence, nor her love so affectionate or burn- 
ing. I fancied, moreover, but yestreen, that I dis- 
covered a sly glance passing between the two that 
spoke of some secret understanding. I will watch 
—I will watch, and if it be so he shall rue it—he 
shall rue it!>? 

As he spoke a light step was heard coming 
through the corridor; it paused at the door of his 
apartment; a gentle hand lifted the latch, and the 
beautiful form of Alice of Nerestan entered. Her 
superb hair was all disheveled, and fell in long, 
luxuriant masses all around her, reaching almost 
to her little feet, which, all unstockinged, had been 
thrust in haste into the velvet slippers as she had 
sprung from her couch in haste to bid adieu to her 
renowned cavalier, Her dress, too, was but scanty 
and in some disarray, betraying more of her love- 
liness to view than modesty would have revealed 
even to a licensed lover’s eye. But her fine eyes 
swam in tears, and the expression of her face, as 
she threw her arms about the steel-clad neck of 
Louis, was disconsolate and melancholy rather 
than ardent or voluptuous. 

** Ha, fair wench!” exclaimed Rainbaut, “ art 
thou active so early? I left thee in so sweet a 
sleep that I would not awaken thee. What hath 
so suddenly aroused thee ?”? 

‘¢ Oh, Louis,” she replied, tenderly, ‘‘the mo- 
ment that you leave my side, let me be sleeping 
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never so soundly, slumber leaves my eyelids and 
my soul starts to a sense of its solitude. It is 
another sense, a prescience most secret and mys- 
terious that tells when you are nigh, filling me with 
soft pleasure, and when you leave me breaks with 
a sudden pang upon my deepest and most holy 
feelings. And you are going from me now! Oh, 
Louis, Louis, when will you rest contented with 
the renown that you have won already—with the 
wealth that your arms have acquired you?’ When 
will you hang up these hateful arms and tarry with 
me evermore and be mine—mine own altogether ?”’ 

** Out on thee, silly girl !*? said Louis, laughing, 
but folding her to his heart as he spoke, and kissing 
her tenderly. ‘* Wouldst have me play the recre- 
ant and dastard? Why, bright and beautiful, were 
1 to do as thou wouldst have me, I should be no 
more worthy thy dear love. Out on thee, silly 
Alice! I go but for three daye, or four at longest. 
Nay, dry thine eyes, dear girl; I will be back 
Three days is but a little space ;—besides, 
thou wilt have Linousin here to while away the 
hours.”? 

** Tush! Linousin—I hate Linousin !* she an- 
swered, turning up her rosy lip and tossing her fair 
head scornfully. 

** Hate Linousin? Hate my most trusty friend 
and bold brother? No, Alice, that will never do. 
But, hark, there go my trumpets! One kiss, sweet 
girl—yet one more—yet another! Fare thee well 
—fare thee wel], my beauty. In four days look for 
me, and until then, farewell !”’ 

And as he released her from his embrace she 
staggered to a seat faint and breathless, and falling 
into it buried her fair face in her long rosy fingers 
and burst into a flood of bitter and convulsive 
weeping. 

But Louis Rainbaut hurried from the apartment 
and passed through the long corridors and down 
the staircase with all his heavy harness clanking 
about him, and mounted his charger in the court- 
yard among his assembled men-at-arms, and order- 
ed his trumpet to sound instantly and his compan- 
ions to set forward. But as they filed forth from 
the vaulted arch of the barbican, he tarried for a 
few moments and spoke earnestly in a low voice 
to a gray-haired, fresh-coloured warder who was 
standing by the chains of the pont levis as he rode 
out of the gate, and who was evidently an English- 
man by the expression of his bold, blunt features, 
and by the athletic proportions of his frame. 

The old man nodded his head sagaciously in 
reply and winked his eye as his lord spoke, and 
when he had concluded, he said—* Ay, ay, I un- 
derstand, Louis—I understand, and I will do it.’ 

** Remember, then,”’ said Rainbaut; ‘‘ and above 
all be silent.”? 

The cavalcade rode forth at a rapid pace, the 
long line of glittering spears soon reached the open 
country beyond the walls of Brioude, and after 
vanishing and again reappearing half-a-dozen times 
as the train swept up and down the slight declivi- 
ties of the plain, at last sank from the eye entirely 
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behind a bold woody ridge, the first step of the 
mountain chains which diversify the face of Au- 
vergne and Velay. One long, keen flourish of the 
trumpet came down the wind, calling the stragglers 
to close up as they scaled the steep ascent, but as 
the banners disappeared beyond the brow, its shrill 
notes were deadened by the leafy woodlands and 
pierced the ear no longer. 

Within a little while, if there had been any eye 
on the watch, it might have seen, in Alice de Ne- 
restan’s secret chamber, that beautiful but frail and 
faithless creature sitting in the deep embrasure of 
a large oriel window, partially curtained by a 
drapery of silk and gold, with her fingers inter- 
locked in those of Linousin’s left hand, and her 
lovely head, with all its wealth of luxuriant ring- 
lets resting upon his bosom, while his right arm 
was entwined about her round and slender waist; 
and ever and anon she would raise her large lus- 
trous eyes to his, and her voluptuous, rosy lips half 
open as if to court a kiss. But there were none 
at that time nigh to observe them, and they imag- 
ined fondly that their crimes and their faithlessness 
were unseen of man and unsuspected ; and all the 
livelong day they consumed in their guilty dalli- 
ance, and the sweet shades of quiet twilight fell 
like soft balm, with refreshing dews and pleasant 
breezes over the hot and arid earth; and night, 
with its broad round moon and myriads of bright 
constellations spangled the dusky skies, and still 
they were together, nor dreamed that discovery 
was at hand, and after discovery, sure vengeance ! 

The night was far advanced toward morning, and 
the moon had already set, when two horsemen 
completely armed approached the outer gate of 
Brioude ata rapid trot, and drew their horses up 
unchallenged atthe drawbridge. It told ill for the 
discipline of Linousin that armed men could ap- 
proach the very walls at that untimely hour with- 
out so much as a question or alarum from the sen- 
tinels, several of whom were walking to and fro 
on the esplanade above the gate-house or sitting 
in the guard-room around the fire, and all of whom 
distinctly heard the clatter of the hoofs on the 
stony road, but without manifesting anything either 
of surprise or suspicion. 

In a moment a low whistle was heard from the 
lips of one of the horsemen, and without waiting 
for any further communication, the English archers 
lowered the pont levis, drew up the portcullis and 
admitted Louis Rainbaut and his page, Paul de 
Turide, for it was they who had returned thus 
unexpectedly from their expedition. 

Leaving their horses at the gate-house, they 
walked silently through the streets to the castle, 
and there they were admitted in like manner, 
without any question or disturbance, the old Eng- 
lish warder being on the watch with whom Rain- 
baut had spoken as he rode out from the castle in 
the morning. 

As he entered the postern, Louis said to the old 
man, in a low voice—* Is all ready, Matthew ?”” 

‘* All, as you ordered it,” was the reply: “ the 
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little door is open by the south tower which gives 
access to the stair, all the men upon duty are your 
own trusty followers, and I have thirty Gascons 
fully armed in the guard-room, besides my own 
archers. The torches are ready, also, and the 
trumpets.”? 

** Well done—well done,” returned the captain; 
** draw out your men, then, as quietly as you may, 
and when I wave my scarf from the loop in the 
turret yonder, do as I bid you. But, by the light 
of heaven! I shall rouse the whole garrison with 
the clanking of these steel boots of mine. I were 
best doff my harness.”’ 

** No, no,” replied Matthew ; ‘‘ only the spurs, 
which jingle merrily. The staircase and the cor- 
ridor are all laid deeply down with rushes; a troop 
might march through without waking any one.” 

** Ah, ha!” said Louis, clapping the old man on 
the shoulder, ‘‘ thou art a shrewd varlet, and sa- 
gacious, too, as well as faithful. Now I will go; 
see thou to the rest. Come, Paul.’? 

And with the words he walked directly across 
the court to the little door mentioned in the angle 
between the corps de logis and a large square 
tower, and raising the latch entered cautiously 
and stole up the staircase, followed by his page, 
until he reached a small Janding-place lighted by 
a single loop in the outer wall and having three 
doors opening on it—one that of the beautiful 
Alice de Nerestan’s chamber. 

Placing the page on one side of this doorway, 
he looked out of the loop himself, and seeing that 
his thirty Gascon men-at-arms were mustered in 
complete harness, with some three score of Eng- 
lish archers, each holding in his hand a large flam- 
beau of wax and rosin ready to be lighted at a 
moment’s notice, and that six trumpeters were 
standing near them handling their brazen instru- 
ments, he waved his scarf silently to Matthew 
Aymery and took his post opposite to Paul de 
Turide. 

A minute had not passed before a fierce, lurid 
glare, like that of a mighty conflagration, began to 
stream in through the loophole, making the little 
landing-place as light as day, but with a red and 
angry glow far different from the genial sunbeams, 
At the same time the deafening blast of the six 
brazen trumpets rose with a startling clangor on 
the silence of the night, and the effect of the sud- 
den din was increased by the clash of arms as the 
Gascons struck their shields with their bills and 
battle-axes, and by the thundering shout of the 
archery. 

At the first scream of the brazen trumpets the 
quick ear of Louis Rainbaut caught a sound in his 
lady’s chamber as of a man leaping out of bed, and 
the next moment the door was thrown open and 
Linousin rushed out bareheaded and barefooted in 
his shirt only and his drawers, with his sheathed 
sword under his arm. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, as his eye caught the 
brilliant glare, and, dazzled by it, perceived not 
he figures of the two armed men who stood be- 
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side him, ‘* what in the fiend’s name meaneth 
this ?”? 

‘‘ That thy treason is discovered !’? thundered 
the voice of Louis Rainbaut in his ear, and at the 
same instant his right arm was mastered and his 
throat compressed as if in an iron vice by the 
gauntleted gripe of his injured comrade, while his 
left was seized by the page. 

The lovely face and form—all disrobed and dis- 
heveled—of the fair Alice appeared for one mo- 
ment at the door of her chamber as she heard the 
sound of the scuffle, but she retreated instantly 
on perceiving what had happened, and locked her 
door, as if afraid of some injury to herself. 

But Louis Rainbaut laughed hoarsely as he heard 
the jar of the bolts, and cried aloud—*‘ No, no, 
sweet woman, there is no penalty for thee ;—it is 
thy sex’s frailty, and while I scorn and loathe I 
still pity. But for thee—for thee, traitor and liar, 
thou shalt rue it!” 

And without any further parlance he dragged 
him down into the court-yard, where all the in- 
habitants of the place were now assembled, half 
dressed and in confusion and dismay, some with 
unlighted torches in their hands and some with 
weapons snatched up in haste, but all astonished 
beyond measure and inquiring loudly what was 
the meaning of the din and turmoil. 

As soon as Rainbaut showed himself dragging 
Linousin down the private staircase, which all 
knew led only to the chamber of Alice, a wild 
and jeering laugh burst from the lips of the follow- 
ers of Louis, and there was for a moment no more 
questioning among the others, for al] saw what had 
happened, and even among those lawless plunder- 
ers there was a sense of honour which esteemed 
any breach of faith among comrades or brothers 
in arms most base and flagitious. 

Without saying one word, Louis stalked forward 
with his captive till he had reached the middle of 
the court where the archers were assembled, in 
the green national costume, with their short swords 
at their sides, their arlaces slung about their necks, 
their long bows bent and ready in their hands, 
and four-and-twenty peacock-feathered arrows at 
every yeoman’s girdle. Here he released him with 
a jerk which sent him staggering headforemost 
into the middle of the islanders, two of whom, 
seemingly prepared for what they had to do, bound 
his hands tightly before him and lashed them round 
his waist with a stout hempen cord, and then draw- 
ing their arlaces, cut his shirt from his back with 
so much more haste than care, that the blood in 
several instances followed the slashes of the long 
keen blades. 

At first the spectators looked on quietly at this 
summary process, but after a little while a dozen 
or two friends and followers of Linousin began to 
draw together and whisper one with the other ; 
then a large, powerful man, dressed in a brigandine 
or light coat of mail, hastily thrown over his brawny 
shoulders, and wearing a stout pot helmet on his 
head, stepped up to Rainbaut, and said, in a dogged 
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voice—** Now, Louis, we must know what you are 
going to do with Linousin. We will not have him 
hurt.”? 

** You must know, must you?” answered Rain- 
baut, somewhat sneeringly. ‘‘ And you will not 
have him hurt, hey, Naudon le Bagerant? And, 
pray, who the devil are you, to cross me? And 
what matters it to you what I do with him ?”” 

** As for the last,’ returned le Bagerant, “‘ we 
are not, that I know, responsible to thee. We 
took service, I and a score or two more with Li- 
nousin, who is as stout a man-at-arms and as wise 
a leader as any in Auvergne, let the other be who 
he may; and Sir Seguin de Batefoi gave this town 
here of Brioude and Ance on the Saone as much 
to him as to you—that is what it matters to us. 
And for the rest, if you do not know who I am, I 
will let you know very shortly. I am as good a 
man as you any day.”’ 

** Are are—are you?’’ said Louis, quietly, seeing 
that Linousin’s men were beginning to muster 
thick and that some of them had taken advantage 
of the delay to arm themselves completely. ‘‘ Lend 
me your axe, Matthew Aymery, my good friend,” 
for he was entirely unarmed, except his sword 
which hung by his side; then, as he seized the 
heavy weapon, he strode one pace forward and 
making it play like a rush round his head, he said 
—*‘* if you be as good a man as I any day, there is 
no better day than this to try it. Guard yourself, 
Naudon !** 

But the other did no such thing, but muttered 
something about not being armed in proof. 

**So much the worse for thee, le Bagerant; 
thou shouldst have known better than to thwart me 
till thou wert ready. Nevertheless, guard yourself, 
I say, or I will hew you down unguarded.” 

Admonished thus, Naudon le Bagerant, who had 
a name second to few or none among the Free 
Companions for fearlessness and fierceness, struck 
a full blow at him with a ponderous mace which 
he held, hoping to take Louis at unawares and to 
finish the combat at a single blow. But Louis, 
whose keen eye discovered the intention, writhed 
his body aside and returned him a stroke, dealt 
with so good a will, though he turned the edge of 
the axe intentionally away, upon the head, as drove 
down his steel cap on his scull and stretched him 
stunned and senseless at his feet on the pavement. 

** There,” said Louis, with a laugh—* there, 
carry him away to his own chamber; he will be 
none the worse of it either, but a great deal the 
better. He is a stout fellow, too, but not so good 
as I, by any means. Take your axe, Matthew, 
take your axe; it is an excellent, good piece of 
stuff. Sheffield, I’ll warrant it, which you think 
better than our steel of Bourdeaux.”’ 

** Ay do we think so, Louis,’ answered the 
warder, ** for it is better.” 

** Now, then, my comrades,” said Rainbaut, see- 
ing that there would be no more opposition to his 
will, ** had Naudon asked me civilly what I was 


about to do with this pitiful knave, I would have 
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told him, but I answer no man upon compulsion. 
I am going to have him flogged with bowstrings at 
the corner of every street in Brioude, and a plain 
coat put upon him and thrust him out of the town 
and banish him as a traitor. A fellow who would 
wrong a comrade as he has wronged me, in a point 
so tender, would think very little to selling all of 
us to the King of France. This is what I am going 
to do. How, then, does any man here fancy that 
he can hinder or wish to try his hand at it? Ifso, 
let him step forward.”’ 

But no one moved a foot, and when the English 
archers set up their deep and national acclamation, 
three jolly cheers that made the castle ring from 
turret to foundation, several of Linousin’s men 


; joined in the cry and all went forth to see the exe- 


cution. 

And right rigidly was it performed, for the stout 
Britons, in their scorn for anything like treason, 
plied their yew staves and silken bowstrings with 
a vengeance that the blood flew from every blow; 
and still at every corner was the keen discipline 
repeated among the glare of torches and the pro- 
longed blasts of the merry-mocking trumpets, and 
the loud proclamation telling to all the citizens of 
Brioude, who, startled from their beds at that un- 
timely hour, came crowding down to hear and see 
the nature of the crime and the extent of the pun- 
ishment. 

Linousin bore it, to do him justice, like a man; 
no cry disgraced his character for hardihood ; 
scarcely a momentary contortion could be ob- 
served on his dark features; but when the fearful 
scéurging was at an end, and when a vassal’s coat 
was thrown over his lacerated shoulders and he 
was literally kicked like a houseless cur through 
the gate-house, he turned and shook his fist at 
Louis, who sat on his powerful war horse laughing 
disdainfully, and muttered something between his 
clinched teeth, while his whole face was distorted 
with an expression of almost fiendish vengeance. 

The gates were closed behind him, and Rain- 
baut with his men returned to the castle quietly, 
and the town of Brioude was soon as still and 
tranquil as though no disturbance had occurred 
since sunset. 

But Linousin went his way, with his back smart- 
ing bitterly and his heart smarting worse, yet with 
the mixed consciousness of wrong and sense of 
indignity, toward the town of La Voulte upon the 
Rhone—for he had lived with the Lord de la Voulte 
in his youth; and after he had taken up arms for 
the King of England, in all his excursions to Ance 
and in the country of Velay, he had spared the 
lands of the Lord de la Voulte, for he had been 
very kind to him of yore. 

At first the lord knew him not, but having look- 
ed at him for a long time, he said—‘* Thou resem- 
blest very much Linousin, who was formerly my 
page.”’ 

‘*On my troth!*? he replied, ‘my lord, I am 
Linousin, and your servant also.”’ 


And then he told him all that had befallen him, 
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and how he had ever spared the lands of de la 
Voulte, and proffered to him to put Louis Rainbaut 
into his hands to do with him as he should list, so 
he would make his peace with France. 

Then was the Lord de la Voulte very glad, for 
the name of Rainbaut was feared far and wide 
throughout that country, and he well knew it would 
be held a very noble feat to take that famous free- 
booter; and he made peace far and near for Li- 
nousin, and mounted him and armed him as soon 
as he could bear arms with honour, and led him to 


see the senéschal of Velay at Puy, that they might ; 


be known to each other. 

It was not long before word was brought to Li- 
nousin that Rainbaut had gone forth from Brioude 
for Ance, and knowing that he would soon return 
and being well acquainted with all the roads and 
passes of the land, and the ways by which Louis 
was wont to go and return, that traitor bade the 
Lord de la Voulte to assemble all his power, for 
surely now he would deliver Rainbaut into his 
hands that day. 

Then the Lord de la Voulte gathered his men and 
displayed his banner, and he brought together a 
great power, above three hundred spears, with the 
Bailiff of Velay and the Lord de Mont Clare, Sir 
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entered into this pass. He and his men had ridden 
all the night, and the sun was exceeding hot and 
the horses were very weary, and many of the cava- 
liers were slumbering in their saddles. Of a truth, 
they were not in so good array as they might have 
been, for Louis had so often ridden through that 
country without meeting any to oppose him that 
he had become somewhat over-confident and care- 
less. 

He had removed his casque, which was hanging 
at his saddle bow, and his head was covered only 
with a velvet cap, and a page bore his lance and 
shield behind him, when all at once, when they 
were in the thickest of the wood, there rose a cry 


> — La Voulte! La Voulte! for the Lord de la 


Guerrot de Saliéres, who was a mortal enemy of } 


Louis because he had harassed his lands very 
grievously and driven off his cattle and his horses; 
and with him came his son, Sir Plouserat de Ver- 
net and the Lord de Villeneuve, and all the men 
of arms that dwelt thereabout. 

Now, when they reached Nonnay they formed 
two ambuscades; the Viscount of Polignac com- 
manded one and the Lord de la Voulte the other; 
and the Viscount de Polignac took post near St. 
Rambut in Foréts, at a place where Louis de Rain- 
baut would be forced to pass the river Loire at the 
bridge, unless he should cross higher up at a ford 
above Puy. The Lord de la Voulte lay at Nonnay. 

Now, at this time Louis had forty lances with 
him, the flower of his garrison at Brioude, thinking 
not to meet any one, and least of all the traitor 
Linousin, whom he in truth despised so much that 
he thought nothing of him. But for all this, Louis 
Rainbaut was a right wise and wary leader, and 
made it his practice never to come and go by the 
same road. He had come out this time by St. 
Rambut, and as he returned home he went over 
the hills above Lyons and Vienne, below the village 
of Argental, and thence straight toward Le Monas- 
tier, which is but three short leagues from Puy. 
Then he passed secretly between the castles of 
Monistrol and Montfaucon, and made a circuit to- 
ward the village of Le Batterie, midway between 
St. Julien and Nonnay, for he cared not to ride 
through either of those towns. 

On this road, near Le Batterie, there is a narrow 
pass in the woods which cannot be avoided, and 
here the Lord de la Voulte had placed his ambus- 
cade, two hundred well appointed spears under 
his own broad banner. 

It was about the middle of the day when Louis 


Voulte !**—and they were charged on all sides by 
two hundred spears and broken in a moment, and 
the greater part of them unhorsed, for they were 
riding much at their ease. But for all that Louis 
was not won easily, for he drew out his two handed 
sword, and bare-headed as he was, struck down 
two knights and an esquire, shouting at every blow, 
as he stood up in his stirrups manfully—* St. 
George for Brioude !”” 

But an esquire of Auvergne, named Amblardon, 
came up behind him in the melée and struck him 
between the shoulders with a mace and felled him 
to the neck of his horse, and by a second blow 
dismounted him and made him his prisoner. 

Then when Linousin saw that he was thus 
caught—for you may be sure, that though he was 
a stout man-at-arms, he trusted not himself within 
the sweep of his comrade’s two-handed sword— 
he came up to him and said, reproachfully, as if 
he were the injured party—‘‘ Ah, Louis, Louis, 
you should have ridden with a better company, 
for did you not bethink you of the insult and shame 
you made me suffer at Brioude, all for the sake, 
too, of a pitiful mistress, whom you loved para- 
mours! I did not think that so small a matter as 
a woman would have made you so deal with me. 
Had she been mine I would not have been so 
angry; for surely for two such as we were, breth- 
ren at arms and sworn friends, one lady might have 
served to love !*? 

Then all the lords and knights laughed heartily 
that Linousin should hold so strange opinions 
touching the love of women, but for all that they 
laughed they did not approve his words, for they 
despised and loathed him as a traitor though they 
might use him asa tool. Nor did Louis Rainbaut 
laugh either; nor, by my faith! had he any cause, 
for the King of France caused him to be beheaded 
at Villeneuve, near Avignon. Thus died Louis 
Rainbaut. May God receive his soul! for he was 
very valiant in the field, and as true and courteous 
as he was valiant. 

But Linousin, when that he had betrayed his 
friend and broken his faith foully to his sworn 
brother-in-arms, and received as his reward the 
government of Brioude, which surrendered after 
the garrison had lost its leader and all the flower 


of its garrison, thought to live at his ease and in 
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security with Alice de Nerestan. But it is ever 
difficult to judge of a woman’s humour, and Alice, 
who had betrayed Louis when alive for this same 
Linousin, was true to him now that he was dead, 
and contemned the foul traitor and spat at him, 
nor would so much as suffer him to approach her, 

Thereafter, wherefore it was none knew, whether 
it was that the rage of disappointed love maddened 
him, or that the consciousness of his disloyalty op- 
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pressed him, or that the scorn of all honourable 
men made him aweary of his life, but in a little 
while he mixed some deadly poison in his wine, 
and was found dead in his chamber and frightfully 
distorted. Thus, though he had not honesty or 
manhood to preserve it unstained, he had not cou- 
rage to survive the breach of his “* Free Compan- 
ion’s Faith.” 
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MOUNTAIN HOME. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


My mountain home, my mountain home— 
What holy thoughts arise, 
When from its threshold forth I come 
To greet the morning skies ; 
In loving neighbourhood we stand, 
With nought tween me and heaven— 
It seems as I might raise my hand 
And clasp the blessings given. 


My mountain home, my mountain home— 
What joy uplifts my soul 

To see the lightnings ‘neath my feet, 
And hear the thunders roli, 

Like Titan voices from the earth, 
And ere their mutterings cease, 

To watch the smile of Love come forth 
And tint the Bow of Peace. 


My mountain home, my mountain home— 
How safe and strong it stands! 

The floods, like conquering hosts, may come 
And sweep the level lands; 


And through the forest’s green retreats 
The whirlwind rend its path— 

Unmoved my mountain fortress meets 
The flood and whirlwind’s wrath. 


My mountain home, my mountain home— 
Though valleys fairer lie, 

My spirit pines amid their bloom— 
It shuts me from the sky ; 

The mountains purer fancies bring 
Than e’er in vales arise, 

As larks their sweetest strains will sing 
When nearest to the skies. 


My mountain home, my mountain home— 
When night’s mysterious tone 

Wakens high thoughts, we only win 
Amid the wild and lone, 

Then, as of old on Sion’s Hill, 
God’s presence seems to come, 

And with the angels’ treasures fill 
My heart and mountain home. 





EROS AND ANTEROS. 


BY MBS. 


The versions of the different attributes of Eros (Love), and Anteros (Passion), are various. 


VOLNEY E. HOWARD. 


The one which I have 


adopted can easily be seen by the definition above affixed to each name. 


On! Love hath slanderers base and false, 
In sooth believe them not; 

Who the true Eros e’er hath known 
Has never him forgot. 


The fire that burns on Eros’ shrines 
Glows with a heavenly flame ; 

But from the caverned depths below 
Thy torch, Anteros, came. 


Bright Eros cheers the household hearth, 
And smooths the silver hair; 

But dark Anteros flies apace 
From age or pain or care. 


Anteros oft steals Eros’ name, 
But, differing from their birth, 

Eros the glad soul lifis above— 
Anteros drags to earth. 


Lay then thy early offerings, youth, 
Upon the purer shrine— 

For if thou to Anteros bow, 
Eros may not be thine. 


Darkling Anteros? lurid fires 
To ruin lead the way; 
But thy bright star, oh Eros! lights 
To God’s eternal day. 
St. Antonia de Bexar, Texas. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TUILERIES. 


Paris, 1846. 

I ree., dear M. ; as if I had volumes to tell 
you, and yet I do not think I can interest you by 
any description I may attempt; but E—— can en- 
lighten you and understand better what I wish to 
tell you. I have not viewed any of the curiosities 
here yet, but have been delighted with what I have 
seen of the city, and astonished at the sights on the 
first—the king’s féte, which { suppose E has 
witnessed; the magnificent illuminations and fire- 
works in the Champs Elysées. Oh, if you were 
only here, you would be as delighted as lam. The 
Tuileries I can describe to you only by saying 
that when I go there I feel as if I were in fairy- 
land, everything is so beautiful; the magnificent 
trees, the innumerable walks, the crowds of people 
wandering about or seated, amusing themselves by 
watching the children, who are in myriads, I may 
say, playing all kinds of games; and this immense 
and beautiful piece of ground to be in the midst of 
a city like Paris is truly wonderful. On the even- 
ing of the first, all this ground, which is imme- 
diately at the back of the palace, and for nearly 
three miles down to the Arch of Triumph, was 
illuminated by festoons of lamps as thick as pos- 
sible, and then on each side, as far as the eye could 
reach, were hundreds of lights, and all the little 
temporary theatres, ball-rooms, show-rooms, and 
every kind of amusement you can think of, were 
covered with lamps of every size and colour. Do 
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not think that I am giving you any description of > 


what I saw, for that is impossible. Unless you 
were familiar with the ground, no one could give 
you the most distant idea of the beauty of it. I 
really felt as if I were in a trance or transported 
by magic into Aladdin’s wonderful regions, for I 
could not believe my senses that all was real 
around me. Thousands of people in every direc- 
tion, and all enjoying some amusement; all ages 
and sexes—everything not only surpassing all I 
had ever seen before, but anything I ever imagined. 
Tell E—— that he has often said he would like to 
see me in Paris that he might witness my surprise; 
tell him I could not understand then why he said 
so, but I can now, for everything is charming. 
You may think it a matter of course I should say 
so about Paris, but if I did not really find it so I 
would not hesitate to tell you the contrary. I 
never formed any idea of the beauty of the city, 
but always thought it was the gayeties that made 
the place, instead of which I find a magnificent 
city, noble streets and superb buildings, rich and 
massive churchee—and recollect I have not visited 
any famed ones save the Madelaine. 
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On finding that father decided to remain here 
instead of going to Toulon, we have not made any 
exertion to see anything, knowing we have plenty 
of time. You may be sure, my dear M , 1 was 
charmed with his decision, for I did not really 
like going to Toulon, although I should like the 
journey, but not to stay there. My impression is 
we may be here at least a year, and I sincerely 
hope you and E—— will be here in that time. 
Tell me when you write what is the prospect of 
your coming—if it is not being too inquisitive. 

I suppose you wonder how we get along with 
the language. Very well, so far—that is, with- 
out speaking it; for C has been with me 
until within a few days, and we have a servant 
who speaks both languages easily. I can under- 
stand very well, but cannot express myself. But 
I am going to commence study in the course of a 
week, with a lady who is highly recommended, 
and I am sure I shall be able to talk easily in two 
or three months. If desire can be of any assist- 
ance I shall speak sooner. 

Oh that I had the power of transporting you 
here without the disagreeable voyage! How 
delighted Mr. M@—— would be to walk about 
in the garden of the Tuileries, and when tired of 
walking, to sit down and be amused for hours 
watching the myriads of children at play—all ages, 
all sizes, from the little tottler to the noble boy of 
ten and the graceful girl of the same age—when, 
wearied of their noise and playful enjoyments, he 
could, by turning down one or two of the lovely 
walks, see the gay and the grave seated in quiet 
converse or promenading in the seeming enjoy- 
ment of all life’s blessings. I can assure him it 
would surpass his walk on the battery—not mean- 
ing, however, that the battery is not a lovely spot; 
but it wants the care and taste to make it what it 
might be, and the police to keep it, when made, 
from being destroyed and abused. You are not 
pained with the sight of drunken misery as you are 
likely to be in our city, and you are not open to 
insult in any public place. Two ladies can go—- 
or a lady and child—anywhere, and if she behaves 
like a lady, will be treated like one wherever she 
goes. I often think, my dear friend, were you 
here, how we should trot off and see things and 
places. As it is, 1 do not walk much, except in 
the evening, and not within a few weeks often 
then. 

We have been to two soirées, one at Mr. Green’s, 
the banker’s, and night before last at Mr. Draper’s, 
both pretty parties, but different from ours, There 
is not the room that is in a New York house, and 
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they do not have costly suppers; but in one room 
is a table in the centre, on which are large silver 
trays with ices in little forms (as you had some), 
which are replaced constantly as they are used. 
There is also a tray with syrups and lemonade, and 
plates with small cakes. At the end of the room 
18 &@ counter, covered with a white cloth, and 
on it are a variety of larger cakes and urns, with 
coffee and chocolate and tea. The head waiter 


? 
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stands behind that, and after dancing you go up 
there and ask him for whatever you may wish. It 
is a much less expensive way than in New York, 
and by that means you can entertain much oftener. 
They dance the cotillion like ours, only there is no 
balancez to partners. The quick waltz and the 
polka are very simple. The music is a piano and 
violin or flageolet. 
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THE GLEN 


AND THE STREAM. 


BY MRS. LONG. 


“So the foundations of his mind were laid.”—W orpswortu. 
“Tt is not good for a woman to change her faith.”— ExreRtgNnce. 


Once more I'm in the glen—once more I see, 
Like some plumed army on yon swelling hill, 
The tall green corn wave ail its glittering blades. 
I stand beneath this oak’s dark shade, and gaze 
Up at the blue sky, twinkling through the leaves. 
Behind, the poplar, with a maiden grace, 

Stands slim and smilingly—and there the ash, 
Thin, tremulous and gray, his silvery stem 

All over scored with records of the past, 

Seems almost human in its memories. 

There, too, the soft green willow’s hazy form 
Rounded so cloudlike, and the chestnut tree, 
Stretching its long arms out towards the earth, 
As gladly *twould hand down its wealth autumnal 
Into the very laps of little children. 

Above, the dark-limbed walnut stands erect, 
And folds her foliage, soft and delicate, 

Around her, like some Cleopatra dusk 

Robing herself in orient drapery. 

There, by the pathway hiding, as in wait 

To greet some rustic belle, his scarlet crest 
Alone revealed, the sumac, soldier-like, 

Peeps from behind yon hedge of blackberries. 


Oh, life and motion! wherefore in my heart 

Doth sadness brood thus ever in your presence? 
Why doth not joy leap up within me when, 

Thou mighty wind! I do but hear the voice 

Of thy glad salutation? Why instead 

Hear I the footstep of a solemn lay 

Tread its wild measure through my heart and brain, 
Mingling its melody with every tone 

Of breeze and bird? It is thy voice, oh stream, 
Murmuring, for ever murmuring! 

Down at the root of all thie world of green, 

That fain would hide with tangled vines and moss 
And feathery fern, these solemn naked rocks, 
Which thou as unremittingly dost strive 

To lay all bare to the blue eye of heaven. 

It is thy voice, oh stream! Long in my soul 

For utterance thou shalt not urge in vain. 


How steadily thou murmurest on, thou tangled little 
stream, 

That stealthily in this deep glen hides from the day’s 
broad beam; 

Small birds are singing near thee—green branches wave 
on high— 

But neither breeze nor bird’s glad song thy murmuring 
may put by. 


There, rippling over slippery rocks, thine unchanged 
voice I hear, 

And in the same low monotone thou’st sounded many a 
year; 

I have no power to make thee mute, forget thee as I will; 

All other voices sometimes cease, but thine will noi Le 
still. 


The sound of music dies away—keen disputation, mirth, 

Business and converse have an end—evening enfolds the 
earth— 

The tired children sink asleep in blessedness and dream, 

Then, with the “voices of the night,” I hear thee, mur- 
muring stream. 


So steadily, so steadily thou soundest in the glen, 

Outliving still the voice of winds, of music and of men; 

Or if in some calm summer hour silent thou seemest to lie, 

Heaven’s thunder wakes thee! and once more I hear thy 
voice on high! 


Oh, sweet Rock Run! that voice of thine, what is it like 
to me? 

A stream that in my being’s depths soundeth as cease- 
lessly; 

There, amid fragments of old faiths, fixed in disorder deep 

Within my soul in infancy, Conscience its course doth 
keep. 


Though mid your wild, luxuriant growth, Imagination, 
‘Thought, 

That proudly wave your boughs above, the truths thus 
early taught, 

The rustling wind of intellect, and fancy singing free, 

Make a glad noise, they cannot win my heart away from 
thee. 


So steadily, so steadily thy voice is in my ear, 

Above and through my late-learned lore, my childhood’s 
faith I hear; 

And stern old truths look sadly down, like those gray 
rocks o’er thee, 

And every whisper of this stream echoes as sighingly. 


In vain! in vain I’ve bid thee go sing me some freer strain ; 

Sweep, with the cataract’s strong wing, out to the mighty 
main; 

In vain! in vain thy narrow stream flows tortuously along, 

With the same sound that first it learned these rocks and 
crags among. 








LETTERS FROM ROME.—TO THE EDITOR. 


LETTER SIXTH. 


Rome, January, 1846. 
My pear Mapam—There is a world of art in 
the Vatican. I have been here several times, but 


have never been able to reach the galleries of } 


paintings until to-day. The Vatican, you will re- 
collect, is an immense assemblage of irregular 
buildings, built in different ages by different popes, 
and now used principally as a museum of art, and 
at certain periods of the year is the residence of 
the pope. It is said there are about eleven hun- 
dred rooms now united, some of which are over 
five hundred feet in length, and it takes one several 
days to go through the different galleries and pay 
any attention to the works of art which they con- 
tain—indeed, the enumeration of these fills a large 
volume. The buildings are not remarkable for 
any beauty of architecture except in parts, but the 
Vatican is renowned in history. Who that knows 
anything of church history has not read or heard 
of the Vatican? The interest here to me is, how- 
ever, that it is the spot where so many master- 
minds have laboured. 

Some of the greatest triumphs of Michel Angelo 
are here ;—first, the Sixtine Chapel, so well known 
to all lovers of art. It is here that is placed the 
** Last Judgment,” but it is smoked and faded, and 
I have seen it but once, and then in a great crowd 
a short time since. I was not as well] pleased with 
it, perhaps, because I do not like his style, though 
he is accounted a great model for young artists, 
from his painting with such freedom and boldness. 
He was an extraordinary man—sculptor, painter, 
poet and architect, and succeeded in all. There 
are many monuments of architecture of his design- 
ing here. The dome of St. Peter’s was one of his 
proudest triumphs. His paintings are mostly in 
fresco. He thought himself the best in sculpture, 
and used to sign himself ‘‘ Michel Angelo, scultore.*’ 
He restored many of the ancient works of art, and 
was a man of colossal mind. Below you will find 
a literal translation of one of his sonnets—but 
Italian poetry suffers much by such translations. 
It shows he was an admirer of the great poet 
Dante. 


“SONNET—UPON DANTE. 


“From the world he descended to dark abysses ; there- 
after he saw one and another hell. To God, guided by 
great thoughts, he alive ascended, and then gave true 
light to us on earth. Star of high price, with thy rays 
thou revealedst to us blind the hidden eternities, and 
hadst the reward at the last that the wicked world often 
gives to its most valued heroes. The works of Dante 
were scarcely known; the beautiful desires about that 
ungrateful people that fail to give safety to the just only. 


Would I were like thee, and born to similar fate! For 
thy rigid exile with thy virtue, I would give the world the 
more happy state.” 


Here is an epigram upon one of his works, with 
a reply. 
“EPIGRAM, 
“By G. B. Strozzi, upon the Statue of Night, sculptured by 
Michel Angelo. 
“The Night, that you see in so sweet act sleeping, was 
by an Angel sculptured in this stone. And why sleep?— 


thou hast life. Awake her if thou dost not believe it; 
speak to her” 


“REPLY, 
* In the person of ‘Night, by Michel Angelo. 
“Grateful to me is sleep and the mere being of stone, 
as loug as prejudice and shame ask not to see, not to 


hear, is to me a great fortune; therefore do not wake me. 
Ah, pray, speak low !” 


I have to-day seen for the first time the “* Trans- 
figuration.”? To say it is beautiful is not enough ; 
it is a painting, a poem, a history, and beautiful in 
each character. Raphael was a true painter, and 
he is beloved as well as admired by all. His paint- 
ings were nearly all Scripture subjects, full of 
beauty, grace and gentleness. The ‘‘ Transfigura- 
tion’’ is considered the most valuable of his works. 
The large frescoes by him in several rooms here 
attest his great genius. In one of the rooms is a 
portrait of Raphael painted by himself. I send 
you a translation of a sonnet by Giambatista Zappi, 
an author of the seventeenth century. 


“RAPHAEL—PAINTED BY HIMSELF IN THE 
VATICAN. 


“This is the great Raphael! Behold the idea of the 
noble genius and the beautiful face, in whom as many 
gifts as nature could place so many he took from her 
bounty. One day, being indignant at having always to 
make others eternal, upon the canvas painted himself— 
and he could not paint a subject that might be greater 
than himself. After, when Death saw the double agree- 
able face, he suspended the black, fatal bow : ‘Which,’ 
said he, ‘is the counterfeit and which the truae—and which 
wound” ‘Wound this useless, perishable veil,’ the soul 
replied, ‘and do not touch the picture. Each one of us 
two were born immortal !’” 


These translations lose their beauty in the Eng- 
lish tongue, unless they are handled by more skill- 
ful persons than myself. 

It is amusing to stand here before works of art 
and listen to the criticisms—‘‘ This hand appears 
to be a little out of drawing—that eyebrow is a 
little too high—that drapery is rather heavy,”? 
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finding fault with the best works with little cere- 
mony, and less taste. It was my misfortune to 
visit ‘La Fornirina,”’ by Raphael, with one of this 
class of persons. 
the sweetest pictures in Rome. Since that time I 
have been careful with whom I visited paintings. 

I think there are faults in all the great masters; 
there is, there can be no such thing as perfection, 
and the best paintings have minor faults. But then 
they show the mind of a genius; they have the 
stamp ofa poet. You sympathize with them when 
you see the works of their creation, and overlook 
the minor faults as you would those of a friend 
whom you loved very much. I see and hear art- 
ists criticising the old masters, saying ‘‘ such a 
thing is out of drawing, such colours are bad,” 
who cannot for the life of them paint anything 
worthy of notice. I have seen paintings which, 
perhaps, were nearly faultless as regards drawing, 
colouring, grouping, etc., and yet they made no 
impression; they lacked soul; they were mere 
mechanical figures, as it were—they did not show 
you the mind of a genius. 

There are some thirty or forty great paintings in 
the collection of the Vatican. The ‘* Transfigura- 
tion”? and the ‘‘ Communion of St. Jerome,” by 
Domenechino, are considered the two best, and, 
indeed, they would probably sell for more than 
any other two paintings in the world. 

I have been very much interested to-day by 
watching a beautiful Saxon girl of Germany—the 
first one I ever saw—beautiful complexion, fair as 
snow, with light blue eyes and flaxen hair, such as 
the old Italian poets sing of. 

I meet every day with persons as well as works 
of art which affect me. Rome during the winter 
is a great resort for strangers from all parts of 
Europe. It is strange how one’s prejudices against 
foreigners melt away after a few months’ residence 
here. I had never dreamed that Germany could 
produce such an angel-like creature as was dancing 
through the halls of the Vatican to-day. Most of 
the visitors in the Vatican are strangers—a majority 
English, but you sometimes see the peasantry, in 
their thick shoes, examining with interest ancient 
statuary; and I am told the common people of 
Rome are good judges of art—and, indeed, they 
should be, for it is everywhere around them, in 
their houses, their churches and the streets. 

One of the great disadvantages of Rome is, that 
you cannot go anywhere without meeting swarms 
of English. If you go to see a ruin you find a 
party with guide books, sketch books, and servants 
around in your way. A few days since I was on 
the top of the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, when 
a carriage drove in with a son of John Bull, who 
placed his eye-glass very coolly on his face, and 
without taking the trouble to descend, looked about 
him for a few moments and then drove off, quite 
satisfied with having seen the ruins. There are 
several families of English ladies here, of a certain 
age, whom G and myself meet everywhere. 
One party we call the * Big Bonnets,” G—— has 
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told me in what reign they were worn in England, 
but I have forgotten. This party consists of five, 
and they are indefatigable in their researches; we 
meet them everywhere. G—— has taken such a 
dislike to them that he will not go where they are 
if he can help it; but then we see some handsome 
English ladies and fine specimens of men. I 
would never have believed that the English gen- 
tlemen were better formed than the Americans, 
but it is true; to judge by those we see here there 
is no denying the fact. An Englishman appears 
to walk more erect and to be more satisfied with 
himself than an American. They have not the 
anxious look and pale faces of our countrymen. 
G—— and myself often dispute about it, yet we 
can both distinguish an American the moment we 
see him from an Englishman. 

Jan. 6th_—This morning being extremely beauti- 
ful, I was tempted to wander out of the city. The 
sky was intensely blue, not a cloud to be seen, 
the air soft and balmy— indeed, the people here say 
they have not had so pleasant a winter for several 
years. It is very agreeable to be able in January 
to be roaming over fields of grass and flowers, 
and breathing an air that is not all the while ad- 
monishing you of consumption. I first visited a 
large villa, within the walls, upon which there is 
an elevation of earth thrown up by Servius Tullius 
to protect the walls of Rome. We here found 
some of the largest orange trees we ever saw, 
loaded with fruit, and while walking across a field 
some labourers in a garden came running to us 
with hands moist with dirt and full of old coins, 
which they represented as having just found and 
were anxious to dispose of; but my friend remem- 
bered hearing of a manufactory in town where we 
could procure modern antique coins, probably of 
more value than these. They laughed when they 
saw they could not deceive us. However, I have 
been a little sorry ever since I did not purchase 
them. I could have told a good story about their 
genuineness if I had not been undeceived. Since 
then G and myself have made up our minds 
to believe all the stories we hear in future, espe- 
cially when there is any possibility of pleasure 
being taken in the belief. 

We next visited the ruins of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian. These in their magnificence covered 
several acres of ground. There were halls of 
gymnastic exercises, halls of music and various 
other amusements, besides containing room for 
over three thousand persons to bathe at a time. 
It took some forty thousand men seven years to 
build these baths. Upon a part now is a convent 
of the Chartreuse. The cloister is square in form, 
and was designed by Michel Angelo. It is a 
portico sustained by one hundred columns. We 
walked around it several times, ruminating upon 
the thoughts of its silent inhabitants, and wonder- 
ing if we could ever be made to submit to a living 
death. 

We entered the church Santa Maria degli An- 
It is remarkable for being in the form of a 
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Greek cross, each nave being one hundred and 
sixty feet in length, and the height to the ceiling 
one hundred and thirty feet, and this in part sup- 
ported by huge gray siennite columns, the bases 
of which were some sixteen feet in circumference. 
This is getting quite elaborate for me! 

The church contains a meridian laid with fine 
marble and metals in the pavement, with the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. The time of the city is regu- 
lated by this. There are many fine frescoes and 
paintings here by the best masters, and it is one 
of the most interesting churches of this city of 
churches. 

Passing out of the Porta Salara, we rambled to 
the Villa Albani, the roadside being lined with the 
most beautiful lizards imaginable. They are of all 
colours, and seem to grow spontaneously from the 
ground. The Villa Albani is one of the most de- 
licious retreats in existence. The grounds are laid 
out with shrubbery, fountains and statuary, and with 
great taste and art. The villa, or palace, it should 
be called, was built by the Cardinal Alexander 
Albani, and is considered the most beautiful at 
Rome. There are twenty-eight marble columns 
in front, which produce a fine effect. Upon enter- 
ing you ascend a large staircase into a large room 
painted by Raphael Mengs, representing Parnassus 
with Apollo and the muses. We went through 
several rooms, driving the occupants before us, 
they leaving their work until we could see their 
private apartments. The rooms were al] painted 
in fresco, mostly representing some mythological 
divinities, and filled with gems of art. Indeed, 
there have been several volumes written upon the 
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works of art here. The rooms were beautifully 
furnished, and we were some time wandering 
through different cabinets of mosaics, gems and 
precious stones, besides visiting two long galleries 
of sculpture and admiring a statue thought to be 
that of Brutus. In the garden there is what is 
called a coffee-house. It is a regal saloon, formed 
of marble columns, pilasters, windows and mirrors 
—a complete fairy palace. The room contains 
statues, busts, mosaics and different marbles, while 
the ceiling is painted by some old master, and re- 
presents a Bacchanalian scene. The room was 
lined with sofas, and books lay upon the centre- 
table. I found Irving’s ** Alhambra’? among some 
others. Fit book for such a place. I took it with 
as much pleasure as I would have taken the hand 
of some dear absent friend. G went off into 
the garden, and I lay down by the open casement. 
The sunlight streamed in, warming the variegated 
marbles. There was no noise save the gushing of 
fountains. Before me lay the desolate Campagna, 
and in the distance I could see the broken lines of 
the crumbling aqueducts, and the blue Appenines 
lifting their heads against a bluer sky. There 
was a sadness in the soft air that was peculiarly 
agreeable, and I read the tales of Moorish splen- 
dour with a mind wrapt, as it were, in Elysium, 
and most sorry was I to leave the spot. I could 
not but think that the possessors of this beautiful 
place must sigh and mourn for the time that has 
passed, when there was a brilliant court at Rome, 
and when their riches and treasures were admired 
by others save strangers. 








INVOCATION TO POESY. 


BY MRS. C. H. W. ESLING. 


Sprrit of Beauty! from thine unseen height 
Shed on my soul thy soft mysterious light; 
How for thy gentle presence do I yearn! 
Spirit of Beauty—oh! return, return. 


Oh! T have loved thee, Poesy, too well ; 

How have I bowed me to thy magic spell! 
How have I clasped thee to my inmost heart! 
Spirit of Beauty, why depart, depart? 


I have invoked thee in mine earlier days, 

By woodland haunts and nature’s flowery ways, 
By pebbly brook, by marshy etream and rill, 

By cavern, grotto, and by grassy hill. 


These are thy haunts, sweet Spirit—thou dost dwell 
In the blue violet, and the lily’s bell, 

In the bright stars that gem the clouds of even, 

In everything that bears the stamp of heaven. 


When sorrows stole upon mine earlier years, 
When youth’s glad smiles were chased by starting tears, 
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When shadows fill’d my sou!, a darksome throng, 
I’ve poured my sadness forth in gentle song. 


No more I wander now by purling streams, 
No more indulge in fancy’s rainbow dreams, 
No more on dewy lawn and flowery vale 
Count the sweet incense of the summer gale. 


At early day, when the glad lark upsprings, 

And at heaven’s gate his morning matin sings, 
No more I roam, lured by the early breeze, 

To watch the sun come smiling through the trees. 


But in my home, beside the household hearth, 
Where bloom immortal flowers of earthly birth, 
Where kindred meet, where joyous children come, 
Gild with thy sunshine the glad hearth of home. 


Spirit of Beauty! from thine unseen height 
Shed on my soul thy soft mysterious light; 
How for thy gentle presence do I yearn! 
Spirit of Beauty—oh! return, return. 
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SOME HONEST OPINIONS AT RANDOM. RESPECTING THEIR AUTORIAL MERITS, WITH OCCA- 
SIONAL WORDS OF PERSONALITY. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


ANNA CORA MOWATT. 


Mrs. Mowatt is in some respects a remarkable 
woman, and has undoubtedly wrought a deeper 
impression upon the public than any one of her sex 
in America. 

She became first known through her recitations. 
To these she drew large and discriminating audi- 
ences in Boston, New York, and elsewhere to the 
north and east. Her subjects were much in the 
usual way of these exhibitions, including comic as 
well as serious pieces, chiefly in verse. In her 
selections she evinced no very refined taste, but 
was probably influenced by the elocutionary rather 
than by the literary value of her programmes. She 
read well; her voice was melodious; her youth 
and general appearance excited interest, but, upon 
the whole, she produced no great effect, and the 
enterprize may be termed unsuccessful, although 
the press, as is its wont, spoke in the most sono- 
rous tone of her success. 

It was during these recitations that her name, 
prefixed to occasional tales, sketches and brief 
poems in the magazines, first attracted an atten- 
tion that, but for the recitations, it might not have 
attracted. 

Her sketches and tales may be said to be cleverly 
written. They are lively, easy, conventional, scin- 
tillating with a species of sarcastic wit, which 
might be termed good were it in any respect 
original. In point of style—that is to say, of mere 
English, they are very respectable. One of the 
best of her prose papers is entitled ** Ennui and 
its Antidote,” published in ‘* The Columbian Ma- 
gazine”’ for June, 1845, The subject, however, is 
an exceedingly hackneyed one. 

In looking carefully over her poems, I find no 
one entitled to commendation as a whole; in very 
few of them do I observe even noticeable pas- 
sages, and I confess that I am surprised and dis- 
appointed at this result of my inquiry; nor can I 
make up my mind that there is not much latent 
poetical power in Mrs. Mowatt. From some lines 
addressed to Isabel M » | copy the opening 
stanza as the most favourable specimen which I 
have seen of her verse. 





“ Forever vanished from thy cheek 
Is life’s unfolding rose— 
Forever quenched the flashing smile 
That conscious beauty knows! 
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Thine orbs are lustrous with a light 
Which ne’er illumes the eye 

Till heaven is bursting on the sight 
And earth is fleeting by.” 


In this there is much force, and the idea in the 
concluding quatrain is so well put as to have the 
air of originality. Indeed, I am not sure that the 
thought of the !ast two lines is not original ;—at all 
events it is exceedingly natural and impressive. 
I say “‘ natural,’ because, in any imagined ascent 
from the orb we inhabit, when heaven should 
** burst on the sight’’—in other words, when the 
attraction of the planet should be superseded by 
that of another sphere, then instantly would the 
*‘ earth’? have the appearance of “ fleeting by.” 
The versification, also, is much better here than 
is usual with the poetess. In general she is rough, 
through excess of harsh consonants. The whole 
poem is of higher merit than any which I can find 
with her name attached ; but there is little of the 
spirit of poesy in anything she writes. She evinces 
more feeling than ideality. 

Her first decided success was with her comedy, 
** Fashion,” although much of this success itself 
is referable to the interest felt in her as a beautiful 
woman and an authoress. 

The play is not without merit. 
mended especially for its simplicity of plot. What 
the Spanish playwrights mean by dramas of in- 
trigue, are the worst acting dramas in the world ; 
the intellect of an audience can never safely be 
fatigued by complexity. The necessity for verbose 
explanation, however, on the part of Trueman, at 
the close of the play, is in this regard a serious 
defect. A dénouement should in all cases be taken 
up with action—with nothing else. Whatever can- 
not be explained by such action should be com- 
municated at the opening of the story. 

In the plot, however estimable for simplicity, 
there is of course not a particle of originality, of 
invention. Had it, indeed, been designed as a 
burlesque upon the arrant conventionality of stage 
incidents in general, it might have been received 
as a palpable hit. There is not an event, a cha- 
racter, a jest, which is not a well-understood 
thing, a matter of course, a stage-property time 
out of mind. The general tone is adopted from 
** The School for Scandal,’ to which, indeed, the 
whole composition bears just such an affinity as 
the shell of a Jocust to the locust that tenants it— 


It may be com- 
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as the spectrum of a Congreve rocket to the Con- 
greve rocket itself. In the management of her 
imitation, nevertheless, Mrs. Mowatt has, I think, 
evinced a sense of theatrical effect or point which 
may lead her, at no very distant day, to compose 
an exceedingly taking, although it can never much 
aid her in composing a very meritorious drama. 
*¢ Fashion,” in a word, owes what it had of suc- 
cess to its being the work of a lovely woman who 
had already excited interest, and to the very com- 
monplaceness or spirit of conventionality which 
rendered it readily comprehensible and appreciable 
by the public proper. It was much indebted, too, 
to the carpets, the ottomans, the chandeliers and 
the conservatories, which gained so decided a 
popularity for that despicable mass of inanity, the 
** London Assurance” of Bourcicault. 

Since “‘ Fashion,’?> Mrs. Mowatt has published 
one or two brief novels in pamphlet form, but they 
have no particular merit, although they afford 
glimpses (I cannot help thinking) of a genius as 
yet unrevealed, except in her capacity of actress. 

In this capacity, if she be but true to herself, 
she will assuredly win a very enviable distinction. 
She has done well, wonderfully well, both in 
tragedy and comedy; but if she knew her own 
strength she would confine herself nearly alto- 
gether to the depicting (in letters not less than on 
the stage) the more gentle sentiments and the most 
Her sympathy with the latter 
is evidently intense. In the utterance of the truly 
generous, of the really noble, of the unaffectedly 
passionate, we see her bosom heave, her cheek 


profound passions. 


grow pale, her limbs tremble, her lip quiver, and 
nature’s own tear rush impetuously to the eye. 
It is this freshness of the heart which will pro- 
vide for her the greenest laurels. It is this en- 
thusiasm, this well of deep feeling, which should 
be made to prove for her an inexhaustible source 
of fame. 
wealth worth all the dawdling instruction in the 
world. Mrs. Mowatt, on her first appearance as 
Pauline, was quite as able to give lessons in stage 
routine to any actor or actress in America as was 
any actor or actress to give lessons to her. Now, 
at least, she should throw all * support’? to the 
winds, trust proudly to her own sense of art, her 
own rich and natural elocution, her beauty, which 
is unusual, her grace, which is qnueenly, and be 
assured that these qualities, as she now possesses 
them, are all sufficient to render her a great ac- 
tress, when considered simply as the means by 
which the end of natural acting is to be attained, 
as the mere instruments by which she may effect- 
ively and unimpededly lay bare to the audience 
the movements of her own passionate heart. 
Indeed, the great charm of her manner is its 
naturalness. She looks, speaks and moves with a 
well-controlled impulsiveness, as different as can 
be conceived from the customary rant and cant, 
the hack conventionality of the stage. Her voice 


is rich and voluminous, and although by no means 
powerful, is so well managed as to seem so. 


Her 
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utterance is singularly distinct, its sole blemish 
being an occasional Anglicism of accent, adopted 
probably from her instructor, Mr. Crisp. Her 
reading could scarcely be improved. Her action 
is distinguished by an ease and self-possession 
which would do credit to a veteran. Her step is 
the perfection of grace. Often have I watched her 
for hours with the closest scrutiny, yet never for 
an instant did I observe her in an attitude of the 
least awkwardness or even constraint, while many 
of her seemingly impulsive gestures spoke in loud 
terms of the woman of genius, of the poet imbued 
with the profoundest sentiment of the beautiful in 
motion. 

Her figure is slight, even fragile. Her face is a 
remarkably fine one, and of that precise character 
best adapted to the stage. The forehead is, per- 
haps, the least prepossessing feature, although it 
is by no means an unintellectual one. Hair light 
auburn, in rich profusion, and always arranged 
with exquisite taste. The eyes are gray, brilliant 
and expressive, without being full. The nose is 
well-formed, with the Roman curve, and indicative 
of energy. This quality is also shown in the some- 
what excessive prominence of the chin. The 
mouth is large, with brilliant and even teeth and 
flexible lips, capable of the most instantaneous 
and effective variations of expression. A more 
radiantly beautiful smile it is quite impossible to 
conceive. 


GEORGE B. CHEEVER. 

The Reverend George B. Cheever created at one 
time something of an excitement by the publication 
of a little brochure entitled ‘* Deacon Giles’ Dis- 
tillery.2? He is much better known, however, as 
the editor of ** The Commonplace Book of Ameri- 
can Poetry,’? a work which has at least the merit 
of not belying its title, and is exceedingly com- 
monplace. I am ashamed to say that for several 
years this compilation afforded to Europeans the 
only material from which it was possible to form 
an estimate of the poetical ability of Americans. 
The selections appear to me exceedingly injudi- 
cious, and have all a marked leaning to the didac- 
tic. Dr. Cheever is not without a certain sort of 
negative ability as critic, but works of this charac- 
ter should be undertaken by poets or not at all. 
The verses which I have seen attributed to him are 
undeniably médiocres. 

His principal publications, in addition to those 
mentioned above, are ** God’s Hand in America,”’ 
‘¢ Wanderings of a Pilgrim under the Shadow of 
Mont Blanc,” “* Wanderings of a Pilgrim under 
the Shadow of Jungfrau,” and, lately, a “* Defence 
of Capital Punishment.” This ** Defence” is at 
many points well reasoned, and as a clear resumé 
of all that has been already said on its own side of 
the question, may be considered as commendable. 
Its premises, however, (as well as those of all rea- 
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soners pro or con on this vexed topic,) are admitted 
only very partially by the world at large—a fact of 
which the author affects to be ignorant. Neither 
does he make the slightest attempt at bringing for- 
ward one novel argument. Any man of ordinary 
invention might have adduced and maintained a 
dozen. 

The two series of ‘‘ Wanderings”’ are, perhaps, 
the best works of their writer. They are what is 
called ‘* eloquent ;’’ a little too much in that way, 
perhaps, but nevertheless entertaining. 

Dr. Cheeyer is rather small in stature, and his 
countenance is vivacious; in other respects there 
is nothing very observable about his personal ap- 


pearance. He has been recently married. 


CHARLES ANTHON. 


Doctor Charles Anthon is the well-known Jay- 
professor of the Greek and Latin languages in Co- 
lumbia College, New York, and Rector of the 
Grammar School. If not absolutely the best, he is 
at least generally considered the best classicist in 
In England and in Europe at large, his 
scholastic acquirements are more sincerely re- 


America, 


spected than those of any of our countrymen. His 
additions to Lempriére are there justly regarded 
as evincing a nice perception of method and accu- 
rate as well as extensive erudition, but his ‘* Classi- 
cal Dictionary” has superseded the work of the 
Frenchman altogether. Most of Professor Anthon’s 
publications have been adopted as text-books at 
Oxford and Cambridge—an honour to be properly 
understood only by those acquainted with the many 
high requisites for attaining it. As a commentator 
(if not exactly as a critic) he may rank with any of 
his day, and has evinced powers very unusual in 
men who devote their lives to classical lore. His 
accuracy is very remarkable; in this particular he 
is always to be relied upon. The trait manifests 
itself even in his MS., which is a model of neatness 
and symmetry, exceeding in these respects any- 
thing of the kind with which I am acquainted. It 
is somewhat foo neat, perhaps, and foo regular, as 
well as diminutive, to be called beautiful; it might 
be mistaken at any time, however, for very elabo- 
rate copper-plate engraving. 

But his chirography, although fully in keeping so 
far as precision is concerned with his mental cha- 
racter, is, in its entire freedom from flourish or 
superfluity, as much out of keeping with his verbal 
style. In his notes to the Classics he is singularly 
Ciceronian—if, indeed, not positively Johnsonese. 

An attempt was made not long ago to prepossess 
the public against his ‘‘ Classical Dictionary,” the 
most important of his works, by getting up a hue 
and cry of plagiarism—in the case of all similar 
books the most preposterous accusation in the 
world, although, from its very preposterousness, 
one not easily rebutted. Obviously, the design in 
any such compilation is, in the first place, to make 
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a useful school-book or book of reference, and the 
scholar who should be weak enough to neglect this 
indispensable point for the mere purpose of win- 
ning credit with a few bookish men for originality, 
would deserve to be dubbed, by the public at 
least, a dunce. There are very few points of 
classical scholarship which are not the common 
property of ‘‘ the learned’? throughout the world, 
and in composing any book of reference recourse 
is unscrupulously and even necessarily had in all 
cases to similar books which have preceded. In 
availing themselves of these latter, however, it is 
the practice of quacks to paraphrase page after 
page, rearranging the order of paragraphs, making 
a slight alteration in point of fact here and there, 
but preserving the spirit of the whole, its informa- 
tion, erudition, etc. etc., while everything is so 
completely re-written as to leave no room for a 
direct charge of plagiarism; and this is considered 
and lauded as originality. Now, he who, in avail- 
ing himself of the labours of his predecessors (and 
it is clear that all scholars must avail themselves 
of such labours)—he who shall copy verbatim the 
passages to be desired without attempt at palming 
off their spirit as original with himself, is certainly 
no plagiarist, even if he fail to make direct ac- 
knowledgment of indebtedness—is unquestionably 
less of the plagiarist than the disingenuous and 
contemptible quack who wriggles himself, as above 
explained, into a reputation for originality, a repu- 
tation quite out of place in a case of this kind— 
the public, of course, never caring a straw whether 
he be original or not. These attacks upon the 
New York professor are to be attributed to a clique 
of pedants in and about Boston, gentlemen envious 
of his success, and whose own compilations are 
noticeable only for the singular patience and inge- 
nuity with which their dovetailing chicanery is 
concealed from the public eye. 

Doctor Anthon is, perhaps, forty-eight years of 
age; about five feet eight inches in height; rather 
stout; fair complexion; hair light and inclined to 
curl; forehead remarkably broad and high; eye 
gray, clear and penetrating; mouth well-formed, 
with excellent teeth—the lips having great flexi- 
bility and consequent power of expression; the 
smile particularly pleasing. His address in gene- 
ral is bold, frank, cordial, full of bonhommie. His 
whole air is distingué in the best understanding of 
the term—that is to say, he would impress any 
one at first sight with the idea of his being no 
ordinary man. He has qualities, indeed, which 
would have insured him eminent success in almost 
any pursuit; and there are times in which his 
friends are half disposed to regret his exclusive 
devotion to classical literature. He was one of 
the originators of the late ‘* New York Review,” 
his associates in the conduct and proprietorship 
being Doctor F. L. Hawks and Professor R. C. 
Henry. By far the most valuable papers, however, 
were those of Doctor A. 
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RALPH HOYT. 


The Reverend Ralph Hoyt is known chiefly—at 
least to the world of letters—by ‘‘ The Chaunt of 
Life and other Poems, with Sketches and Essays.” 
The publication of this work, however, was never 
completed, only a portion of the poems having ap- 
peared, and none of the essays or sketches. It is 
to be hoped that we shall yet have these latter. 

Of the poems issued, one, entitled ‘* Old,’’ had 
so many peculiar excellences that I copied the 
whole of it, although quite long, in ‘‘ The Broad- 
way Journal.’? It will remind every reader of 
Durand’s fine picture, ‘*An Old Man’s Recollec- 
tions,”’ although between poem and painting there 
is no more than a very admissible similarity. 

I quote a stanza from ‘* Old”? (the opéning one) 
by way of bringing the piece to the remembrance 
of any one whe may have forgotten it. 


“ By the wayside, on a mossy stone, 
Sat a hoary pilgrim sadly musing; 
Oft [ marked him sitting there alone, 
All the landscape like a page perusing; 
Poor unknown, 
By the wayside on a mossy stone.” 


The quaintness aimed at here is, so far as a 
single stanza is concerned, to be defended as a 
legitimate effect, conferring high pleasure on a 
numerous and cultivated class of minds. Mr. 
Hoyt, however, in his continuous and uniform re- 
petition of the first line in the last of each stanza 
of twenty-five, has by much exceeded the proper 
limits of the quaint and impinged upon the lu- 
dicrous. The poem, nevertheless, abounds in lofty 
merit, and has, in especial, some passages of rich 
imagination and exquisite pathos. For example— 


“Seemed it pitiful he should sit there, 
No one sympathizing, no one heeding, 
None to love him for his thin gray hair. 


“One sweet spirit broke the silent spell— 
Ah, to me her name was always Heaven! 
She besought him all his grief to tell— 
(I was then thirteen and she eleven) 
Isabel! 
One sweet spirit broke the silent spell. 


“* Angel,’ said he, sadly, ‘I am old; 
Earthly hope no longer hath a morrow: 
Why I sit here thou shalt soon be told” — 
(Then his eye betrayed a pearl of sorrow— 
Down it rolled—) 
‘ Angel,’ said he, sadly, ‘I am old!” 


It must be confessed that some portions of 
** Old”? (which is by far the best of the collection) 
remind us forcibly of the *‘ Old Man” of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

‘*¢ Proemus”’ is the concluding poem of the vo- 
lume, and itself concludes with an exceedingly 
vigorous stanza, putting me not a little in mind of 
Campbell in his best days. 
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“ Over all the silent sky 
A dark and scowling frown— 
But darker scowled each eye 
When all resolved to die— 
When (night of dread renown !) 
A thousand stars went down.” 


Mr. Hoyt is about forty years of age, of the me- 
dium height, pale complexion, dark hair and eyes. 
His countenance expresses sensibility and benevo- 
He converses slowly and with perfect de- 
He is married. 


lence. 
liberation, 


GULIAN C. VERPLANCK. 


Mr. Verplanck has acquired reputation—at least 
his literary reputation—less from what he has done 
than from what he has given indication of ability 
His best, if not his principal works, have 
been addresses, orations and contributions to the 
His scholarship is more than respectable, 
and his taste and acumen are not to be disputed. 

His legal acquirements, it is admitted, are very 
considerable. When in Congress he was noted as 
the most industrious man in that assembly, and 
acted as a walking register or volume of reference, 
ever at the service of that class of legislators who 
are too lofty-minded to burden their memories with 
mere business particulars or matters of fact. Of 
late years the energy of his character appears to 
have abated, and many of his friends go so far as 
to accuse him of indolence. 

His family is quite influential—one of the few 
old Dutch ones retaining their social position. 

Mr. Verplanck is short in stature, not more than 
five feet five inches in height, and compactly or 
stoutly built. The head is square, massive, and 
covered with thick, bushy and grizzly hair; the 
cheeks are ruddy; lips red and full, indicating a 
relish for good cheer; nose short and straight; 
eyebrows much arched; eyes dark blue, with what 
seems, to a casual glance, a sleepy expression— 
but they gather light and fire as we examine them. 

He must be sixty, but a vigorous constitution 
gives promise of a ripe and healthful old age. He 
is active; walks firmly, with a short, quick step. 
His manner is affable, or (more accurately) so- 
ciable. He converses well, although with no great 
fluency, and has his hobbies of talk; is especially 
fond of old English literature. Altogether, his 
person, intellect, tastes and general peculiarities, 
bear a very striking resemblance to those of the 
late Nicholas Biddle. 


to do. 


reviews. 


FREEMAN HUNT. 


Mr. Hunt is the editor and proprietor of the 
well-known *‘ Merchants’ Magazine,” one of the 
most useful of our monthly journals, and decidedly 
the best “‘ property”? of any work of its class. In 
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its establishment he evinced many remarkable 
traits of character. He was entirely without 
means, and even much in debt and otherwise em- 
barrassed, when, by one of those intuitive percep- 
tions which belong only to genius, but which are 
usually attributed to *‘ good luck,” the ‘* happy” 
idea entered his head of getting up a magazine 
devoted to the interests of the influential class of 
merchants. The chief happiness of this idea, how- 
ever, (which no doubt had been entertained and 
discarded by a hundred projectors before Mr. H..,) 
consisted in the method by which he proposed to 
carry it into operation. Neglecting the hackneyed 
modes of advertising largely, circulating flashy 
prospectuses and sending out numerous “ agents,”’ 
who, in general, merely serve the purpose of 
boring people into a very temporary support of the 
work in whose behalf they are employed, he took 
the whole matter resolutely into his own hands; 
called personally, in the first place, upon his im- 
mediate mercantile friends; explained to them, 
frankly and succinctly, his object; put the value 
and necessity of the contemplated publication in 
the best light—as he well knew how to do—and 
in this manner obtained to head his subscription 
list a good many of the most eminent business 
men in New York. Armed with their names and 
with recommendatory letters from many of them, 
he now pushed on to the other chief cities of the 
Union, and thus, in less time than is taken by 
ordinary men to make a preparatory flourish of 
trampets, succeeded in building up for himself a 
permanent fortune and for the public a journal of 
immense interest and value. In the whole pro- 
ceeding he evinced a tact, a knowledge of man- 
kind and a self-dependence which are the staple 
of even greater achievements than the establish- 
ment of a five dollar magazine. In the subsequent 
conduct of the work he gave evidence of equal 
ability. Having without aid put the magazine 
upon a satisfactory footing as regards its circula- 
tion, he also without aid undertook its editorial 
and business conduct—from the first germ of the 
conception to the present moment having kept the 
whole undertaking within his own hands. His 
subscribers and regular contributors are now among 
the most intelligent and influential in America; 
the journal is regarded as absolute authority in 
mercantile matters, circulates extensively not only 
in this country but in Europe, and even in regions 
more remote, affording its worthy and enterprising 
projector a large income, which no one knows 
better than himself how to put to good use. 

The strong points, the marked peculiarities of 
Mr. Hunt could not have failed in arresting the 
attention of all observers of character; and Mr. 
Willis in especial has made him the subject of re- 
peated comment. I copy what follows from the 
** New York Mirror.” 


“Hunt has been glorified in the ‘ Hong-Kong Gazette,’ 
is regularly complimented by the English mercantile au- 
thorities, has every bank in the world for an eager sub- 
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scriber, every consul, every ship-owner and navigator ; 
is filed away as authority in every library, and thought 
of in half the countries of the world as early as No. 3 in 
their enumeration of distinguished Americans, yet who 
seeks to do him honour in the city he does honour to? 
The ‘ Merchants’ Magazine, though a prodigy of perse- 
verance and industry. is not an accidental development 
of Hunt’s energies. He has always been singularly sa- 
gacious and original in devising new works and good 
ones. He was the founder of the first ‘ Ladies’ Maga- 
zine,* of the first children’s periodical; he started the 
‘American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Know- 
ledge.’ compiled the best known collection of American 
anecdotes, and is an indefatigable writer—the author, 
among other things, of ‘ Letters A bout the Hudson.’ 

“ Hunt was a playfellow of ours in round-jacket days, 
and we have always looked at him with a reminiscent 
interest. His luminous, eager eyes, as he goes along the 
street, keenly bent on his errand, would impress any ob- 
server with an idea of his genius and determination, and 
we think it quite time his earnest head was in the en- 
graver’s hand and his daily passing by a mark for the 
digito monstrari. Few more worthy or more valuable 
cilizens are among us.” 


Hunt’s character is included in 
He is 


Much of Mr. 
what I have already said and quoted. 
** earnest,’ ** eager,’? combining in a very singular 
manner general coolness and occasional excita- 
He is a true friend, and the enemy of no 
His heart is full of the warmest sympathies 
No one in New York is more uni- 


bility. 
man. 
and charities. 
versally popular. 

He is about five feet eight inches in height, well 
proportioned; complexion dark-florid; forehead 
capacious; chin massive and projecting, indicative 
(according to Lavater and general experience) of 
that energy which is, in fact, the chief point of his 
character; hair light brown, very fine, of a web- 
like texture, worn long and floating about the face ; 
eyes of wonderful brilliancy and intensity of ex- 
pression; the whole countenance beaming with 
sensibility and intelligence. 
about thirty-eight years of age. 


He is married, and 


PIERO MARONCELLI. 

During his twelve years’ imprisonment, Maron- 
celli composed a number of poetical works, some 
of which were committed to paper, others lost for 
the want of it. In this country he has published 
a volume entitled ‘‘ Additions to the Memoirs of 
Silvio Pellico,’? containing numerous anecdotes of 
the captivity not recorded in Pellico’s work, and 
an ‘* Essay on the Classic and Romantic Schools,” 
the author proposing to divide them anew and 
designate them by novel distinctions. There is 
at least some scholarship and some originality in 
this essay. It is also brief. Maroncelli regards it 
as the best of his compositions. It is strongly 
tinctured with transcendentalism. The 
contains, likewise, some poems, of which the 


volume 


* At this point Mr. Willis is, perhaps, in error. 
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‘* Psalm of Life’? and the ‘* Psalm of the Dawn” 
have never been translated into English. ‘‘ Winds 
of the Wakened Spring,’? one of the pieces in- 
cluded, has been happily rendered by Mr. Halleck, 
and is the most favourable specimen that could 
have been selected. These ‘* Additions’? accom- 
panied a Boston version of ‘* My Prisons, by Silvio 
Pellico.”’ 

Maroncelli is now about fifty vears old, and bears 
on his person the marks of long suffering; he has 
lost a leg; his hair and beard became gray many 
years ago; just now he is suffering from severe 
illness, and from this it can scarcely be expected 
that he will recover. 

In figure he is short and slight. His forehead is 
rather low, but broad. His eyes are light blue 
and weak. The nose and mouth are large. His 
features in general have all the Italian mobility ; 
their expression is animated and full of intelli- 
gence. He speaks hurriedly and gesticulates to 
excess. He is irritable, frank, generous, chival- 
rous, warmly attached to his friends, and expecting 
from them equal devotion. His love of country is 
unbounded, and he is quite enthusiastic in his on- 
deavours to circulate in America the literature of 
Italy. 


. 


LAUGHTON OSBORN. 


Personally, Mr. Osborn is little known as an au- 
thor, either to the public or in literary society, but 
he has made a great many “ sensations’? anony- 
mously or with a nom de plume. I am not sure that 
he has published anything with his own name. 

One of his earliest works—if not his earliest— 
was ** The Adventures of Jeremy Levis, by Him- 
self,” in one volume, a kind of medley of fact, 
fiction, satire, criticism and novel philosophy. It 
is a dashing, reckless brochure, brimful of talent 
and audacity. Of course it was covertly admired 
by the few and loudly condemned by all of the 
many who can fairly be said to have seen it at all. 
It had no great circulation. There was something 
wrong, I fancy, in the mode of its issue. 

** Jeremy Levis’? was followed by ‘* The Dream 
of Alla-Ad-Deen, from the romance of ‘ Anastasia,’ 
by Charles Erskine White, D.D.°’ This is a thin 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages, each page contain- 
ing about a hundred and forty words—the whole 
equal to four pages of this magazine. Alla-Ad- 
Deen is the son of Alladdin, of ** wonderful lamp” 
memory, and the story is in the ** Vision of Mirza’? 
or ** Rasselas”? way. The design is to reconcile 
us to death and evil, on the somewhat unphilo- 
sophical ground that comparatively we are of little 
importance in the scale of creation. The author 
himself supposes this scale to be infinite, and thus 
his argument proves too much; for if evil should 
be regarded by man as of no consequence because, 


** comparatively,” he is of none, it must be regard- 
ed as of no consequence by the angels for a similar 


reason—and so on in a never-ending ascent. In 
other words, the only thing proved is the rather 
bull-ish proposition that evil is no evil atall. I 
do not find that the ‘* Dream”? elicited any atten- 
tion. It would have been more appropriately pub- 
lished in one of our magazines. 

Next in order came, I believe, ‘‘ The Confessions 
of a Poet, by Himself.”” This was in two volumes, 
of the ordinary novel form, but printed very openly. 
It made much noise in the literary world, and no 
little curiosity was excited in regard to its author, 
who was generally supposed to be John Neal. 
There were some grounds for this supposition, the 
tone and matter of the narrative bearing much re- 
semblance to those of ‘ Errata’? and ** Seventy- 
Six,’ especially in the points of boldness and 
vigour. The ‘‘ Confessions,’? however, far sur- 
passed any production of Mr. Neal’s in a certain 
air of cultivation (if not exactly of scholarship) 
which pervaded it, as well as in the management 
of its construction—a particular in which the au- 
thor of *‘ The Battle of Niagara’? invariably fails ; 
there is no precision, no finish about anything he 
does—always an excessive force but little of refined 
art. Mr. N. seems to be deficient in a sense of 
completeness. He begins well, vigorously, start- 
lingly, and proceeds by fits, quite at random, now 
prosing, now exciting vivid interest, but his con- 
clusions are sure to be hurried and indistinct, so 
that the reader perceives a falling off, and closes 
the book with dissatisfaction. He has done no- 
thing which, as a whole, is even respectable, and 
*< The Confessions”? are quite remarkable for their 
artistic unity and perfection. But in higher regards 
they are to be commended. I do not think, indeed, 
that a better book of its kind has been written in 
America. To be sure, it is not precisely the work 
to place in the hands of a lady, but its scenes of 
passion are intensely wrought, its incidents are 
striking and original, its sentiments audacious and 
suggestive at least, if not at all times tenable. In 
a word, it is that rare thing, a fiction of power 
without rudeness. Its spirit, in general, resembles 
that of ‘* Miserrimus”’ and ** Martin Faber 

Partly on account of what most persons would 


term their licentiousness, partly, also, on account 
of the prevalent idea that Mr. Neal (who was 
never very popular with the press) had written 
them, ‘‘ The Confessions,”” by the newspapers, 
most 
abused. The ‘* Commercial Advertiser’? of New 
York was, it appears, foremost in condemnation, 
and Mr. Osborn thought proper to avenge his 
wrongs by the publication of a bulky satirical 
poem, leveled at the critics in general, but more 
especially at Colonel Stone, the editor of the 
“Commercial.’? This satire (which was published 
in exquisite style as regards print and paper) was 
entitled ‘* The Vision of Rubeta.’’ 
high price necessarily set upon the book, no great 


were unscrupulously misrepresented and 


Owing to the 


many copies were sold, but the few that got into 
circulation made quite a hubbub, and with reason, 
for the satire was not only bitter but personal in 
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the last degr@®, It was, moreover, very censur- 
ably indecent—filthy is, perhaps, the more appro- 
priate word. The press, without exception, or 
nearly so, condemned it in loud terms, without 
taking the trouble to investigate its pretensions as 
a literary work. But as ** The Confessions of a 
Poet’? was one of the best novels of its kind ever 
written in this country, so ‘* The Vision of Rubeta”? 
was decidedly the best satire. For its vulgarity 
and gross personality there is no defence, but its 
mordacity cannot be gainsaid. In calling it, how- 
ever, the best American satire, I do not intend 
any excessive commendation—for it is, in fact, the 
only satire composed by an American. Trumbull’s 
clumsy work is nothing at all, and then we have 
Halleck’s ** Croakers,’”? which is very feeble—but 
what is there besides? ‘* The Vision’? is our best 
satire, and still a sadly deficient one. 
enough and bitter enough, and well constructed 
and decently versified, but it failed in sarcasm be- 


It was bold 


cause its malignity was permitted to render itself 
The author is never very severe because 
We laugh not so 


evident. 
he is never sufficiently cool. 
much at the objects of his satire as we do at him- 
self for getting into so great a passion. But, per- 
haps, under no circumstances is wit the forte of Mr. 
{Osborn. He has few equals at downright invective. 

The ‘* Vision’? was succeeded by “* Arthur Carry! 
and other Poems,’ including an additional canto 
of the satire, and several happy although not in 
all cases accurate or comprehensive imitations in 
English of the Greek and Roman metres. ‘ Arthur 
Carryl”’ is a fragment, in the manner of “ Don 
Juan.”? I do not think it especially meritorious. 
It has, however, a truth-telling and discriminative 
preface, and its notes are well worthy perusal. 
Some opinions embraced in these latter on the 
topic of versification I have examined in an article 
called ‘‘ Marginalia”? published lately in ‘* The 
Democratic Review.”’ 
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I am not aware that since ‘* Arthur Carryl’? Mr. 
Osborn has written anything more than a *‘ Treatise 
on Oil Painting,’ issued not long ago by Messrs. 
Wiley and Putnam. This work is highly spoken 
of by those well qualified to judge, but is, I be- 
lieve, principally a compilation or compendium. 

In personal character Mr. O. is one of the most 
remarkable men I ever yet had the pleasure of 
meeting. He is undoubtedly one of ‘ Nature’s 
own noblemen,’ full of generosity, courage, hon- 
our—chivalrous in every respect, but, unhappily, 
carrying his ideas of chivalry, or rather of inde- 
pendence, to the point of Quixotism, if not of 
absolute insanity. He has no doubt been misap- 
prehended, and therefore wronged by the world ; 
but he should not fail to remember that the source 
of the wrong lay in his own idiosyncrasy—one 
altogether unintelligible and unappreciable by the 
mass of mankind. 

He is a member of one of the oldest and most 
influential, formerly one of the wealthiest families 
in New York. His acquirements and accomplish- 
ments are many and unusual. As poet, painter 
and musician, he has succeeded nearly equally 
well, and absolutely succeeded as each. His 
scholarship is extensive. In the French and 
Italian languages he is quite at home, and in 
everything he is thorough and accurate. His 
critical abilities are to be highly respected, al- 
though he is apt to swear somewhat too roundly 
by Johnson and Pope. Imagination is not Mr. 
Osborn’s forte. 

He is about thirty-two or three—certainly not 
more than thirty-five years of age. In person he 
is well made, probably five feet ten or eleven, 
muscular and active. Hair, eyes and complexion, 
rather light; fine teeth; the whole expression of 
the countenance manly, frank, and prepossessing 
in the highest degree. 


LOD POOR AC 


THE RANZ DES VACHES.* 


A PARAPHRASE. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, 


Wuew shall I, at a single glance, behold 
All the uncounted objects of my love— 
The fountains that flow onward, never old— 

The village spire—the cottage and the grove— 
The momntains high? nor these alone—the sweet, 
The beauty of them all? Alt when, indeed, 
Shall I with her beneath the roof tree meet, 

And frolic to the music of the reed? 


When shall I these behold? When shal! I see? 
The father and the mother whom I love 

Brother and sister—and the flocks so free, 
Gay leaping down the mountain through the grove? 


Ah! in what happy moment shall these eyes 
Grow bright with this sweet piciure, and my feet 
Stand in that happy valley which supplies 
All that the world contains of good and sweet? 


oo 


* Literally, the Song cf the Cows. The original, of 
which this is a feeble paraphrase, is said to possess a 
powerful effect on the wandering Swiss—an effect so 
powerful that it was forbidden to be sung among the 
recruits of this nation in the French army. Yet there is 
nothing in the sentiment but its nature and the peculiarly 
touching simplicity of the music. 

















A DINNER TO 


A 


GREAT MAN. 


BY F. EB. F., AUTHOR OF “A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE,” “THE WIDOWER,” ETC. ETC, 


From morn to e’en it’s nought but toiling, 
At baking, roasting, frying, boiling.— Burns. 


** My dear,” said Mr. Johnson, *‘ Mr. Graville 
is in town.”? 

**So I see by the papers,’ rejoined the wife. 
‘¢ They are making a great fuss with him, I sup- 
pose. 
it, I think, with all their honours,’ she added, 


These grandees have rather a hard time of 


with something of philosophic contempt in her 
tone. 

**T met him to-day,’ continued Mr. Johnson, 
with considerable animation of manner, not an- 
swering his wife’s sage remark, ‘‘ and to my sur- 
prise he recognized me at once and greeted me 
with great cordiality.’’ 

** Indeed !”° 


breathless with delight, her philosophic indiffer- 


exclaimed Mrs. Johnson, almost 
ence at once put to flight by the condescension of 
** Where did 
Did you 


the great man towards her husband. 
you meet him? Tell me all about it. 
call upon him ?”? 

** Oh, no; it was so long since we had met, and 
since then he has become so distinguished, that I 
should not have thought of claiming his acquaint- 
ance again—certainly not of calling on him——” 

*¢ Why not ?”? interrupted his wife, quickly, who 
did not relish hearing that any man was so far 
that he diffident 
about even making a cal]. ‘* You were very inti- 


above her husband should be 
mate at college, were you not?” 

** Yes, yes; but college friendships are soon 
forgotten, particularly by those who rise in the 
world. Your great guns have not long memories. 
However, as I was saying, I had no idea of calling 
on Graville, but I happened in at the —— House, 
where he is staying. I was rather surprised at the 
crowd in the drawing-room, as I had forgotten all 
about Graville’s being there, w hen, just as I was 
going to ask what the meaning of it was, he en- 
tered, and, to my surprise, recognized me as soon 
He shook hands most 
cordially, and alluded to our college days with 


as his eye rested on me. 


evident pleasure; asked if I had not married, and 
whether I had a family, and said he would be glad 
to make your acquaintance, and even inquired my 
address that he might call. I own I was very much 
gratified,’ continued Mr. Johnson, in a tone and 
with a look that showed how precious are the 
Civilities of the great to those who are not so pros- 
perous. 

Mrs. Johnson had long ere the conversation 
reached this point, laid down her work, giving up 
eyes, ears and soul to all her husband said. As 


soon as he came to a pause, she asked twenty 
questions in a breath as to what else he said, 
and what her husband said, and if he had told him 
how high John had graduated, and that he wanted 
Sam to go to West Point, and Heaven knows where 
her interrogations would have ceased if her breath 
had 
answered, rather impatiently —** No, no; we only 
There 


not failed for a moment, when Mr. Johnson 
conversed together about ten minutes. 
were two or three committees waiting to see him, 
and some one coming up to speak to him, he broke 
off hurriedly, asking me to call again, and so I 
> continued Mr. Johnson, 


came away. I could see, 
with evident exultation, ‘‘ that his talking so long 
and intimately with me excited a good deal of 
attention. Franklin and Boors, and half-a-dozen 
others came up at once to ask me to introduce 
them, but I told them they had better apply to the 
Frank- 


lin is a forward fellow, and would, I know, rather 


committee; I was in a hurry, and so I left. 


that I should have introduced him; but I did not 
want to. I did not choose to bore Graville with 
such people.’? 

** You were quite right,’”’ replied Mrs. Johnson, 
much pleased that her friend, Mrs. Franklin’s hus- 
band, had seen the distinction which Mr. 
Graville had treated her husband, and not—if the 
truth must be told—very sorry that Mr. Johnson 


with 


had taken the opportunity to put down Mr. Frank- 
lin—** you were right; these great people are 
mighty careful of themselves and don’t like being 


” 


bored. But, my dear,’ she continued, with sud- 
den earnestness, ‘* Graville is, I suppose, one of 
the most is he 
not ?”? 


** Unquestionably, 


influential men now in power, 


» replied her husband. 

‘< Well, then,’ she resumed, with great anima- 
tion, “‘ could not he get a commission for Sam at 
West Point ?”” 


‘* Certainly, if he chose, 


” 


replied Mr. Johnson; 
‘<a line from him would settle the matter.”’ 

** Then, my dear husband,’ urged Mrs. John- 
son, ** why don’t you ask him? It would be such 


a great thing for poor Sam. Now, don’t be mealy- 


. 


mouthed,” she continued, imploringly, as her hus- 
band did not answer immediately. 

‘<I was thinking of it, Jane,” he replied, slowly 
—for, though he had almost made up his mind to 


do so, he yet hesitated a little at setting his wife’s 


imagination off in the same track. 
After a pause, during which Mrs. Johnson seem- 
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ed to be meditating deeply, she looked up and 





said—*‘ He is at the head of the Department, 
is he not ?”? 

‘¢ Yes.” 

** Then the office of is in his gift, is it 
not ?”” 


Mr. Johnson nodded affirmatively, and the eyes 
of the husband and wife met with the same ex- 
pression. 

Poor Mr. Graville! 
built upon the few civil words spoken in the 


How many visions were 


warmth and, it must be added, heedless moments 
of a sudden recognition ! 

**T hope you may be at home when he calls,” 
said Mr. Johnson. ‘* Perhaps you had better not 
go out at all this week; I should be sorry to have 
you miss him.”? 

** Miss him?’ exclaimed Mrs. Johnson, in a tone 
almost of horror at such a calamity’s befalling her, 
for by this time she had made up her mind to ask 
him herself for Sam’s warrant if her husband would 
not, and then maybe she would say a word or two 
about—but here she paused, and gasped even in 
imagination; and now her excitement was such 
that she rose and paced the room, while her hus- 
band puffed his cigar slowly and complacently, 
cogitating maybe the same schemes that nearly 
turned his wife’s brain. 

Mr. Johnson continued to puff on in silence for 
some time, when at last, drawing the cigar from 
his mouth, he said, looking at his wife—‘* What 
do you say to my asking him to dinner ?”’ 

**I have been thinking of that, too,’ she re- 
plied, as she approached his arm-chair and planted 
herself in front of him; “it’s the best, the very 
wisest thing you could do. 
boys, and—there’s no telling the good that may 


He will then see the 


come of it,’’ che added, with great excitement. 

** Well, well, I don’t know that,’ replied Mr. 
Johnson, in a more careless manner, partly to cool 
down his wife’s hopes and partly because his larger 
knowledge of the world had taught him to build 
less on the kind feelings, not to speak of kind 
words, of a great man. ‘It would not be a bad 
thing, though; and as he spoke of wishing to know 
you, it gives me a good opportunity of asking 
him—in a quiet way, of course; we can’t under- 
take great parties—just a family dinner.” 

Mrs. Johnson could not but smile at the idea of 
Mr. Graville’s eating one of their “ family din- 
ners’*—corn beef and cabbage! or, maybe, beef 
steak and potatoes!—table-cloth and china to 
match! However, she said nothing; get Mr. 
Graville invited, the dinner should be settled after 
that; and so she took up her knitting, leaving her 
husband to think over the hints she had thrown 
out, while she counted up to herself her glasses 
and silver forks, and made up her mind as to what 
she should borrow from her more wealthy sister 
to supply the deficiencies of her own scanty china 
closets. 

The topic was not resumed, however, that even- 
ing between the husband and wife. Mrs. Johnson 
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said nothing more on the subject until her husband 
returned the next day to dinner, when she asked 
him before he had got off his great coat, rather 
anxiously, ‘‘if he had seen Mr. Graville?”? to 
which he answered, impatiently, ‘‘ no, that he had 
had other things to do than run after Mr. Graville.’? 

Mrs. Johnson was too prudent a wife to press 
the point at present, but determined to “‘ bide her 
time” and keep him up to the mark. 

The day after, however, she was made happy by 
her husband’s saying—*‘ I saw Graville to-day, and 
he says he will be very glad to dine with us seme 
day before he leaves town.”’ 

‘¢ Ah!’ ejaculated Mrs. Johnson, with infinite 
satisfaction. ‘* Did you call ?”? 

** Yes,”? replied Mr. Johnson. 
rounded as usual, but he came forward at once in 
the same cordial manner as soon as he saw me. 
I asked him to dine, and he said very promptly 
that he would be very glad to, that it would give 
him great pleasure to be introduced to you and to 
see my children, but he could not name a day just 
then he was so engaged ; the very first, however, 
he could give us he would ;—he should like to 
take his beefsteak and talk over old times with me 
So I was glad to see he expects no 


** He was sur- 


exceedingly. 
great dinner.’ 

**I wish he had named the day,’* said Mrs. 
Johnson, anxiously. ‘‘ How long were you with 
him ?°? she inquired. 

** Not over ten minutes,” replied her husband. 
**He is so surrounded and beset in every way,”’ 
continued Mr. Johnson, half impatiently, as if 
others had not as good a right to bore the “ big 
bug’? as himself. ‘‘ People were crowding in, and 
those confounded committee men who are about 
him seem to think themselves defrauded if he 
speaks to any one they don’t introduce. I see 
they eye me very curiously, and are monstrous 
civil, too; but as I found him so occupied, I came 
away very soon. He has promised us the first dis- 
engaged day, and that is all I wanted. 
I suppose you are satisfied,’’ he continued, smiling, 
as it was purely to gratify her that he had made 


And now 


the push. 


** Quite,’ she replied. ‘I suppose he will not 


stay in town long.” 

‘* No; he leaves the beginning of next week. 
He will come to us about Friday or Saturday, I 
imagine.”? 

Mrs. Johnson said nothing more; but she was up 
bright and early the next morning, and had the 
front parlour given an extra cleaning, and was only 
waiting till her husband was off to do the same by 
the dining-room. 

When Mr. Johnson next saw Mr. Graville he 
was more than ever engaged, and seemed per- 
plexed and even embarrassed when his old friend 
reminded him of his promise of dining with him. 
He had more invitations to dinners and suppers 
than he could have eaten in a year, besides po- 
litical assemblies and committees to attend to, and 
was about apologizing, when, seeing that it was 
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such a keen disappointment to Mr. Johnson, and 
that, moreover, he did not mean to let him off, he 
finally promised to delay his departure one day 
and dine with him the following Tuesday. 

Some of those who surrounded him seemed sur- 
prised at this condescension, but as he said to a 
gentleman with whom he was particularly inti- 
mate, ‘‘ Johnson made such a point of it, and one 
does not like to mortify a man who is rather down 
in the world. He has not been successful, I am 
told; has a large family, too—and, moreover, there 
was no getting off, so I have determined to remain 
over Tuesday.”? 

Mrs. Johnson gasped when her husband told her 
that he had asked Mr. Graville for the following 
Monday, and only breathed freely when she found 
Tuesday was the day finally settled on, so that she 
would have no unprofitable Sunday intervening to 
arrest all the exertions she must put forth to make 
her table fit for so great a man. 

Mr. Johnson no longer talked of a ‘family din- 
ner;” his vanity would not permit him to ‘ hide 
his light under a bushel ;”? he could not keep so 
distinguished a guest to himself—he must have 
others to meet him by way of showing how hon- 
oured he was. 

So by the time the important Tuesday had ar- 
rived, he had asked rather more guests than his 
small dining-room would hold, and Mrs. Johnson 
was almost out of her wits with the perplexity and 
multiplicity of her occupations. The best china 
was to be taken down and the silver cleaned; but 
that was nothing if there had only been enough 
of it. 

** Mamma,’ said Fanny, her eldest daughter, 
who was assisting her, ‘“‘there are only sixteen 
soup plates, and you know we set down eighteen 
at table.”’ 

** Oh, heavens!*? exclaimed Mrs. Johnson, in a 
tone of despair. ‘‘ When were the others broken ?”” 

There was even a tone of vexation towards her 
daughter, who communicated the unpleasant fact, 
very much as if the poor girl might have been 
guilty of breaking the absentees whose loss she 
announced. 

*€ 1] don’t know what todo! Such folly in your 
father to ask so many! You must write a note to 
your Aunt Waring to ask for half-a-dozen of hers. 
Has the boy come back yet ?”’ 

** No; you know you just sent him for knives 
and glasses.”? 

** Well, well; make out a list of what we want. 
Have you counted the spoons ?”’ 

‘* Yes; we are very short I am afraid.” 

** Jenny must stand in the pantry and wash them 
as fast as they come from the table, and so we’!! 
make out very well, I think.’’ 

The cook, too, was not only to be directed but 
aided. The housemaid was taken from her usual 


duties to perform all sorts of offices; and as for 
the waiter-boy, he was fairly run off his feet. A 
regular waiter was hited to officiate on the great 
occasion, but he did not come until most of the 
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arrangements had been made, and the supreme 
contempt with which he surveyed the small dining- 
room, and the scorn with which he received the 
intelligence that there were no silver dessert-knives 
when he asked for them, made Mrs. Johnson thank- 
ful that he had not come sooner. He had not seen 
the house half-an-hour before he decided that they 
** wurn’t real quality,’? and Mrs. Johnson already 
was mere afraid of him than she was of Mr. Gra- 
ville. 

The hours waxed on, however, and a sort of 
order was coming out of chaos, though Mrs. John- 
son was still in the kitchen when Mr. Johnson 
came home, and half an hour later a breathless 
child came down to inform her that “‘ the company 
were coming, and pa wanted her in the parlour 
right away.”? 

So heated and worried, Mrs. Johnson had to 
watch her opportunity to slip through the hall and 
fly up stairs to begin her toilette. 

The repeated ringing at the bell did not tend to 
tranquilize and cool her as she dressed in all the 
flurry of a belated hostess, added to which were 
continual messages from her impatient and not 
very considerate husband, sent up as often as he 
caught a child to send it up by. 

At last, however, heated, flurried and half- 
dressed, Mrs. Johnson made her entrée in the 
drawing-room just ten minutes before the folding- 
doors opened, and she was to be led in “to eat 
from off the plate she late had washed.” Such 
was her first introduction to her husband’s distin- 
guished friend. 

It did not require the penetrating eye and know- 
ledge of the world of a Mr. Graville to perceive 
with half a glance the true state of affairs, but as 
far as his easy and agreeable powers of conver- 
sation could go to restore his fluttered hostess to 
tranquillity, they were exerted; but the man who 
could have made poor Mrs. Johnson forget her 
shortness of knives and glasses, and steep in ob- 
livion her fears of the plum-puddings being under- 
done, must have been something more than com- 
mon, certainly. Her eye wandered in the midst of 
his most agreeable sallies, and a nervous look 
after the boy who aided the “ man of parts,” 
showed that both her head and ears were in the 
pantry. 

Her children’s voices, too, drew her attention 
from time to time at the side table where they sat, 
and her ear caught the sound of the little girl im- 
ploring the servant for ‘“‘one of Aunt Waring’s 
tumblers,’ and the second’s boy asking in a loud 
tone for champagne. A quick admonitory look 
reproved the youngsters into silence, and as she 
turned from them, her husband informed her, with 
a reproachful glance, ‘‘ that the ham was not half 
boiled.’’ 

With a naiveté that almost caused her stylish 
waiter to faint, she replied, with an equally earnest 
answering look, “that it had been on ever since 
ten in the morning.” 

Then, too, there was Mr. Graville’s plate to be 
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looked after, for Mrs. Johnson was not up to the 
modern fashion of letting her guests take care of 
themselves, and to her horror she found him eating 
soup with a dessert-spoon. She would in the first 
impulse have snatched it from his lips, but at the 
moment she made the fatal discovery he was for- 
tunately relieved of plate and all by the well- 
trained servant, who was fairly ashamed of the 
whole concern. 

And how she pressed the poor over-fed man, 
who had been dining and supping ever since he 
left home till he longed to be starved, to take some 
of the pate, with an earnestness that showed that 
the pate was the dish! The children, too, sent 
the boy (they did not dare to speak to the high-bred 
black) for oysters with a perseverance that showed 
what a treat they were considered. And then Mr. 
Johnson would call without pause for plates till 
they came most smoking to his hand. But still 
jir. Graville talked on good-naturedly, deaf and 
blind to all that was going on, and would have 
made himself agreeable if his host and hostess 
would have let him. Others of the guests joined 
in the conversation, and in the animation of the 
moment Mrs. Johnson trusted they did not see 
that no champagne came at her husband’s order, 
who this time comprehended (as it touched on his 
own department) the look that told him that the 
champagne was out. 

To the great relief of host and hostess, and 
guests, too, the first course was finally through. 
The dreadful pause which succeeds the removal 
of meats ere the dessert makes its appearance, was 
longer than usual by half an hour, thereby telling 
the anxious Mrs. Johnson that there was some hitch 
in the machinery down stairs. It came at last, 


however, as soon as the china and glass were 
ready to receive it, and a little sooner, perhaps, 
for the ice cream seemed melting in the hot dish 
in which it had hastily been thrust. 

The dinner was at last fairly over, and Mrs. 
Johnson withdrew from the table, and as she en- 
tered the drawing-room with her daughter Fanny 
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she drew a long breath, and for the first time that 
day sat down to rest. 

Exhausted and mortified, she remained half an 
hour in profound silence, and was just planning a 
conversation with Mr. Graville when the coffee 
should draw the gentlemen to the drawing-room, 
which was to make amends for what she felt as 
yet had been a failure, when the door opened and 
in came the great man himself—but, alas! with 
hat in hand—to take his leave, with many expres- 
sions of regret, “* but he had inadvertently pro- 
mised to show himself at the theatre, and was 
already an hour behind his time.” 

**¢ Would not he wait for coffee ?”? Mrs. Johnson 
urged and pressed; but no—** to his vexation and 
regret he found the manager had announced his 
name to the public as an expected guést, and he 
must depart ;’? and with a gracious and flattering 
speech as to the ‘‘ pleasure it had given him to 
meet his old friend again and see him so happily 
surrounded,’ glancing kindly at the children, and 
with a still more graceful compliment to herself, 
he was off, while Mrs. Johnson was in the very act 
of ringing for the coffee.she seemed determined 
he should drink. 

Yes, he was gone, and “‘ there was an end of it!” 

The end of it?’ No, indeed; the grocer’s bill 
was twice its usual sum that week; the butcher’s 
—Mrs. Johnson turned pale when she eyed the 
sum total. And what the wine cost Mr. Johnson 
would never tell, but he was so cross whenever 
she asked him that she knew the amount must be 
frightful. 

And Sam’s commission had not even been asked 
for! Poor Mrs. Johnson could have cried over 
her disappointed hopes and long bills. 

Although the actual dinner had been no plea- 
sure, yet Mrs. Johnson soon recovered her spirits 
sufficiently to draw some pride from it, and “‘ when 
Mr. Graville dined with us”? and ‘ Mr. Graville 
said so and so,” were phrases that fell frequently 
from her lips, and the satisfaction with which she 
uttered them almost compensated for the pain the 
event caused her at the time of its taking place. 
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PASSING THOUGHTS. 


BY MRS. MATILDA P. HUNT. 


’T:s fair to see the orient sun glide through heaven's fade- 
less blue— 

Tis fair the evening's silvery orb and gem-like stars to 
view; 

But oh! °tis fairer, fairer far, the happy smile that plays 

Upon the guileless brow of youth in life’s unclouded days. 


Tis sweet to hear the murmuring stream—the breeze that 
sighs along; 

Tis sweet to list in Summer shades the woodland choir 
of song; 


| 






Bat ah! ‘tis sweeter, sweeter far, the light and joyous tone 
That speaks a heart to sorrow’s scar, and sin’s dark stain 
unknown. ¥ 


‘Tis lovely in the still beam, the dew-drop glitter- 
bright— 


ing 

"Tis lovely on the ocean wave, the hues of shade and 
light; 

Bat oh! “tis lovelier, lovelier far, affection’s moistened eye, 

Or on the cheek where beauty dwells, the tear of sym- 
pathy. 




















TABLEAUX. 


BY MISS MARGUERITE MERTON. 


TABLEAUX! there is magic in the word. A 
whole array of ‘* by-gone hours’? arises with the 
sound. In its magic spell we see at once the 
beauties of all ages, without regard to chronology, 
from the time of Cleopatra to the quaint pageantry 
of the days of Elizabeth, while eastern profusion 
and Puritan simplicity follow each other in rapid 
succession. What young girl has not rejoiced at 
the pleasure of arranging a tableaux? Whose 
heart has not beat higher when selected to perform 
some conspicuous part? and searched through 
albums and keepsakes for the prettiest scenes, and 
debated on the most becoming costumes? And 
then the hero of the piece—that is the great cause 
of anxiety, the chief object of the petty plans and 
maneuvres, to which the dress and scenery are 
but secondary considerations. And when that is 
all setiled, it becomes perfectly impossible in any 
one to help laughing—why, no one can tell, but 
that they never could. The graver the piece, the 
more laughable, of course. But this was never 
any serious obstacle ; it only adds to the delightful 
excitement—a slight veil of uncertainty thrown 
over the success which increases the pleasure— 
especially in the country, where hired dresses 
cannot be procured, and the very novelty of the 
thing is the greatest enjoyment. 

The prettiest tableaux I ever saw or expect to 
see, was—but, of course, you would like to hear, 
gentle reader, so I will tell you all I know about 
it. 

A group in the summer parlour of Lorimer Hall 
were engaged in discussing these all-important 
affairs. off”? the 


very next evening; the cards (I had the honour to 


The tableaux were to ‘‘ come 


receive one) were out, yet the pieces and actors 
were not quite arranged. A few characters were 
wanting in almost every scene, none of which 
could be dispensed with, because the yellow dra- 
pery of this was so becofning to one young friend, 
and another “just suited’? the heroine of that, 
Shawls of every hue and texture were thrown over 
the chairs, and the rosewood sofas were strown 
with Spanish mantles, gipsy hoods, and veils suf- 
ficient for a whole convent—(a nun taking the veil 
is absolutely necessary, you know, to a tableaux:) 
Miss Lorimer ‘was trying the effect of black or 
white on her complexion, while her sister Julia 
was carrying on a conversation with Charles Fitz- 
orven, a college friend of her brother Harry’s, 
who, to their great dismay, was leisurely reclining 


on a pile of velvet and satin thrown on the arm of 


the Louis Quatorze sofa. 
‘* And so, Mr. Fitzorven,” said Julia, “‘ you 
VOL. XXx1l.—24 


think yourself and Spanish cioak will have a good 
effect in ‘ Sir Walter Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth ?” 
I suppose you will not mind the footprints of my 
stately sister Cecilia any more than the gallant 
Raleigh regarded the soiling of his rich mantle by 
the foot of majesty ?”’ 

Fitzorven bowed acquiescence, and Miss Lorimer 
debated between a tiara or coronet, one being 
more regal, the other more becoming. 

** Ah, Fitzorven,”’ cried young Lorimer, from the 
sofa, *‘ you will be turned out from our conference. 
Just think—when you should have said, ‘ It is im- 
possible for Miss Lorimer’s delicate foot to leave 
any impression,’ or ‘ what her foot has touched 
will be increased in value in my eyes,’ merely to 
bow and——”’ 

‘© A great deal better than to make such silly 
Julia. 
tease us; do help us to think of a Miranda, 


speeches,’’? retorted ** But, Harry, don’t 
I am 
too dark, Cecilia is too tall, and Agnes Beverley 


** And why not Agnes ?”’ inquired Harry. 

** Oh, she is in too many already, and as you are 
to be Ferdinand, it would not do. You are to- 
gether’?*—she continued, as Harry exclaimed * he 
did not see what that had to do with it??—*‘in the 
‘Rivals’ and the ‘ Overheard Proposal,’ and the 
people would talk, you know.”? 

‘* Let them talk, (they always do); I do not 
care.”’ 

‘* Nor I either, then; I am sure it is nothing to 
me.’ 

‘Never mind, Julia,’? said Cecilia Lorimer, 
thinking Fitzorven would not form a very high 
opinion of her sister’s amability. ‘* Here comes 
Agnes and Clara Morton. Clara is to act in the 
No, they have gone past to 
I hope 


‘ Return,’ you know. 
the village, I suppose, for the green silk. 
they will not forget the fringe for your turban.” 

*< It’s of no consequence ; I shall not wear it.’’ 

‘Not in Lalla Rookh? Why, Julia, you amaze 
me; I thought you were so anxious to act her.” 

** Anxious? 
anything about it. 
orven thinks I will suit it, so they may get some 


You know, Cecilia, I never cared 
But neither Harry nor Mr. Fitz- 


one better; I am sure I don’t want to.”’ 

“And I am sure you are not wanted,” said 
Harry, imitating her tone. 

** And I merely said,’’ rejoined Fitzorven, “ that 
I thought Miss Julia would appear to greater ad- 
vantage in the next scene as Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and as she could not dress in time for both, I 
thought——”’ 

‘Oh, I did not understand you,’ said Julia, 
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rather mollified. ‘* To be sure, an eastern dress 
is not, after all, becoming to me.”’ 

** Recollected for the occasion, was it not ?’’ 
whispered Harry to Fitzorven, who shook his head 
and laughed. ‘* But who shall we have for Lalla 
Rookh, for Agnes Beverley has got a blue simarre 
to wear as a Persian slave, you know ?”’ 

** Agnes Beverley forever !*? whispered Julia, 
aside to her sister. ‘* Because blue velvet is be- 
coming to her, Harry will insist on her appearance, 
and we must persuade Clara Morton or Adeline 
Selby with their light features to represent the 
eastern beauty. However, 


Mary, Queen of Scots, shall be splendid, I am de- 


Provoking enough! 


termined. 

Miss Lorimer glanced on the Persian canopy and 
rich attire of Lalla Rookh, and then threw a de- 
spairing look at the mirror. With her blue eyes 
and auburn ringlets she would look more like the 
pictures of the Grand Lama than the Princess of 


Cecilia, will you act it?” 


Cashmere. 

The sudden fall of a vase of flowers on the pi- 
azza made them all turn around, and a young girl, 
her dark curling hair falling from beneath her hat, 
blushed deeply as the fragments of the vase in her 
hands showed that she had been the cause of the 
accident. 

**Oh, Florence, you are always so careless!” 
exclaimed Miss Lorimer, in a tone of vexation. 

** Indeed, cousin, I could not help it,’ she re- 
plied, stooping to gather the garlands she had dis- 
placed. 

*€ Shall I assist you ?”’ said Fitzorven, approach- 
ing her. 

** Thank you. 
ed, alluding to the vase—an Egyptian jar, which 
** But I 
must gather more flowers now,’’ and she pushed 
back the curls from her heated brow with a hand 


It was so heavy!” she exclaim- 


was to have appeared in ‘‘ Cleopatra.” 


of pearly whiteness. 

** Why would uot Florence do?” cried her cousin 
Harry, suddenly fired with the idea. 

** Florence, indeed !”’ returned Julia, contemptu- 
ously; ** Florence is only a child.” 

** A year or two less ancient than my venerable 
sister. Ah, Julia! 
he, ** what say you—will you be the Persian prin- 
my little coz? 
make a better Laila Rookh than either of my 
sisters ?”? 

But Fitzorven was—where ?—in the garden re- 
filling Florence’s basket. She laughed, shook her 
head, and bounded off the piazza. 

** Florence must act, Charles,’’? exclaimed Harry 
Lorimer to Fitzorven, the next day, as they were 
erecting the tableaux frame in the hall, the draw- 
ing-room being prepared for the reception of com- 
pany; and as the summer parlour, to which we 
have already introduced our readers, opening into 
the hall, was convenient for a dressing-room, it 
was arranged for that purpose. ‘I have persuaded 
her in vain,’’ he continued, “‘ for Julia says she is 


Come, Florence,’’ continued 


cess, Fitzorven, would not she 


te 
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too young to appear. But how splendidly her 
long hair would look and her marble white arms.’’ 

It was a great day at Lorimer Hall. Clara Mor- 
ton and Miss Selby spent the day there in assisting 
Agnes Beverley and the Misses Lorimer in prepa- 
ration, and when evening came every one was so 
fatigued. Florence, dressed in white muslin, (as 
there was to be a dance after the tableaux,) had 
been employed all day in gathering flowers and 
running from place to place. She threw herself 
on a couch in the dressing-room, hoping to obtain 
a little rest before the company arrived. The 
coming twilight cast its soft repose around, and 
unconsciously she fell asleep. 

** Come here, Fitzorven, and see this lovely pic- 
ture,”’ called Harry, as, about an hour afterwards, 
he entered the room to procure something for the 
scenes. Florence, her head supported on her ex- 
quisitely moulded arm, around which her soft, dark 
tresses floated with the gentle evening air, was 
reposing, a crimson shawl lightly thrown over her, 
on the velvet sofa, unconscious of the admiration 
she excited. ‘No; a thought strikes me. Run, 
call Agnes Beverley—quick, and do not let any 
one see you.”’ 

** Now, Agnes,’’ said he, when they returned, 
**T have thought of such a good plan. Charles, 
Make haste, 
Go, Agnes, and keep her 


help me move this sofa into the hall. 
or Julia will be here. 
awhile, and when you come back, bring some of 
the things they have got there.”’ 

*‘ It would be a pity if she should waken,”’ said 
Fitzorven. ‘* How beautiful she is !*? 

** Beautiful, indeed. I wonder we never thought 
of her before.’’ 

‘* Here come the carriages,’’ exclaimed Harry, 
soon after, as a party drove up the avenue. “See, 
Cecilia has gone down to receive them ; they will 
soon come here.’? 

Before long Agnes entered. ‘‘ They are dress- 
ing,’? she said, for the ‘Return,’ and we must 
manage to have Lalla Rookh acted before they 
Cannot you tell them, Harry, to go into 
the music gallery on some pretence, for I would 
not have Julia to miss it ?”’ 

*< Oh, yes—but quick, lower the curtain. 
Agnes, are you ready ?”? 

Just behind the sleeping Florence, but full in 
view, stood Agnes Beverley, dressed with great 
taste as a Persian slave, shading her lovely prin- 
cess with a parasol drooped with crimson gauze, 
which fell luxuriantly around her. Fitzorven, 
moustached with burnt cork, caught up a guitar 
and flung himself on a fantueil at her feet. 

The ringing of a bell summoned the company 
into the hall, which was darkened and filled with 
seats, Harry having previously enjoined silence, 
and then desired the other actors to go up in the 
gallery to behold a scene which was to be repre- 
sented by Fitzorven and Agnes. 

‘* 1 know what it is,” said Julia, as she ran up 
stairs followed by the others ; ‘“‘ Harry was deter 


come in. 


Now, 
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mined to have that picture of the ‘ Stolen Kiss,’ 
and he has persuaded Agnes to act it.” 

At length the curtain drew up, and to the delight 
of the spectators and astonishment of the Misses 
Lorimer, the beautiful Lalla Rookh and her hand- 
some attendants were revealed to view. Her long 
drooping lashes did not quiver, but rested on her 
flushed cheek, which one lovely arm supported, 
while the other, clasped with a rich bracelet, laid 
carelessly on the crimson velvet which partly fell 
over her white dress. A string of pearls was 
negligently wound with her dark, rich hair, and 
around her neck Agnes had found time to clasp a 
ruby necklace, which increased its fairness. The 
handsome Feramorz looked at her with an ardour 
not at all required of the character. 

The audience began loudly to applaud despite 
the efforts of Harry, who could not, by some 
means, lower the spiteful curtain. Oh, Florence 
was getting awake, and why would not they be 
quiet, and why would not the curtaindrop! The ' 
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beautiful Lalla Rookh opened her eyes, and com- 
pletely bewildered by the scene, started up; Fera- 
morz touched his guitar, and the curtain fell. 

No other piece during the course of the evening 
was so much admired; although Julia looked very 
pretty when she made her appearance as Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Florence was not allowed to 
escape to arrange her dress, and she went during 
the whole evening by the name of Lalla Rookh. 
But this would not have completed Julia’s vexation 
had she not found that, after all, Harry had acted 
the *‘ Stolen Kiss’? with Agnes Beverley, though 
not before an audieuce. 

The Lorimers have had no tableaux since, but it 
is thought a beautiful scene will take place there 
next winter, except that Florence will be older 
and dressed entirely in white, (Agnes Beverley un- 
fortunately cannot attend her, having appeared in 
the same character a few months before,) and Fe- 
ramorz will dispense with moustache and guitar 
for white kid gloves and a wedding ring. 





ADMONITION. 


BY D. E. WILSON, 


BE.teve not they are faithful friends 
Who flatter you and smile,— 

They seek to gain some selfish ends 
By pleasing you the while. 


The bees that court the blossom gay, 
Are more sincere and true; 

For though they steal its sweets away, 
They do not sting it too. 


Bat true and faithful they must be 
Who venture to offend, 

By eager importunity, 
Your errors to amend: 


Who, like the plaintive birds of nigh 
Disturb your calm repose, 

And wake you, till returning light 
Exposes lurking foes. 


Ff 


Your own true soul is not unkind 
Because it gives you pain— 
For when to error you’re incliu’d, 
It calls you back again. ? 


When gloomy sorrow and dismay 
Lie heavy on your heart, 

Be sure your soul designs to say, 
“From evil ways depart.” 


For pain is sent by Providence 
To bar the road to sin; 

Without it you, by negligence, 
Might venture further in. 


But when by pleasare you are led, 
There’s far more danger still ; 


For then your onward course is sped 
Almost against your will. 


It blinds you till the good is past— 
Beguiles the fleeting hour, 

And hurries you along so fast 
Resistance has no power. 


The further pleasure draws you in, 
The greater strength it gains, 
Until it plunges you in sin, 
And bound with mighty chains. 


But soon come Pain and Penitence 
To seek you, lost and lone, 

And strive, with friendly diligence, 
Your error to atone. 


Pain galls you with his iron hand 
In wrenching off your chain, 

Which binds so close, that one more bland 
Might toil at it in vain. 


And Penitence kneels weeping there, 
To aid in your release— 

Then leads you back, with anxious care, 
The foad to health and peace. 


And then a calm and pure delight 
Within your soul distils— 

And all your prospects shine so bright 
You fear no future ills. 


Against vain pleasures always guard, 
And in this great trath trust— 

That goodness meets a full reward, 
As sure as God is just, 
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Mrs. E:ton was a very remarkable woman. She 
had a faculty of making everybody lose their tem- 
pers while she kept her own—-she ruled her family 
with unlimited sway; kept a sharp eye upon her 
daughter Grace; worked a little, visited a little, 
read a little, and talked a great deal. She was 
withal a decided man-hater. Whoever proved 
rash enough to bestow a glance upon the pretty 
daughter, was directly nearly annihilated by a ter- 
rible look from the watchful mamma. So terrible, 
that twenty smiles from the young lady could 
hardly compensate for it. 

Grace was very pretty—so said every one who 
had seen her face—so thought many who had 
only heard her voice in the psalm on Sunday; and 
when she was eighteen, her dear mamma groaned 
in her secret soul, that she should be the mother 
of so bewitching a creature. Her papa began to 
grow fidgety. It was time for his sweet flower to 
unfold to leaves he thought—but how venture to 
propose to mamma to forth 
child to be spoiled in the wicked world? Mr. 
Elton meditated long upon a subject which lay 
near his heart. At last, even asa cat pounces upon 


send her beautiful 


the mouse, which it has been long marking for its 
own, so Mr. Elton pounced upon the matter in 
question. 

** My dear, I shall bring home with me a young 
man whom Iam determined shall marry Grace.”’ 

** My dear,” replied Mrs. Elton, colouring slight- 
ly, from the surprise caused by the sudden flash of 
spirit in her meek husband—‘‘he shall not see 
her.”? Mr. Elton gave up quietly. He had watch- 
ed his mouse in vain. 

Grace was fortunately a very quiet sort of a girl. 
She loved papa and mamma, her books, and her 
flowers. 
Mary, and, for aught I know, might have fallen in 
love with the only young man of her acquaintance, 
Mary’s tall brother, had it not been for a great 


Moreover she loved her pretty friend 


pair of eyes of a fiery colour, stealing out from 
under a mass of stiff hair of the same fiery hue. 
Mrs. Elton was not afraid of Daniel Hartly. Tobe 
sure he had even hinted that if she were a little 
taller—had a little more colour, and wore prettier 
bonnets, he might condescend to take pity upon 
her forlorn state; but Mrs. Elton feared him not. 
Mamma was convinced that Grace would never 
fall in love with any one, until the proper moment 
And to tell 
the truth, Grace would as soon have thought of 


when she should desire her to do so. 


stopping to admire the very stones by the wayside 

as the young men whom she met everywhere. 

Great, therefore, was Mrs. Elton’s astonishment, 
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when, one morning at church, she detected her 
daughter’s eyes in the very act of gazing in an- 
other direction than the pulpit, and a pair of doubt- 
ful hue returning the compliment! Her movement 
of surprise called poor Grace to her senses. She 
turned seriously to the preacher, resolved not to 
move her eyes from his face again through the 
morning. Yet, when her mamma, a few moments 
after, glanced at her face to see that all was right, 
the blue eyes were absolutely directed towards an- 
other part of the church. The look of indignation 
which Mrs. E. thought proper to assume, was not 
lost upon Grace. She did not again venture to lift 
her eyes from the glove which she had been pulling 
to pieces. Jerk the first—off came the button ; 
jerk the second—a great rent through the length of 
the glove; jerk the third—a finger amputated. 

** Mercy on me! What is the child about !’? 
mentally ejaculated Mrs. Elton, as she rapped the 
knuckles of the offender with her fan—*‘ a bran 
new pair of gloves !”? 

Grace felt that her mamma was displeased with 
her, but she tried to persuade herself that it was on 
account of the gloves. ‘* I’m sure I’ve done no- 
thing else,’ said she to herself again and again— 
yet somehow she anticipated a Jecture, and trem- 
bled at the thought. 

The next evening, Mr. Elton, with his wife on 
one arm, and Grace on the other, set off upon their 
usual walk. The retired lane to which they bent 
their steps was a favourite of Mrs, E.’s, because no- 
body else ever thought of setting foot there. Grace 
liked it because mamma never ordered her to draw 
her thick green veil over her face while there, and 
Mrs. Elton was satisfied, because there was no- 


thing@iMit to call for especial like or absolute dis- 
gust. 
In midst of this green lane there was an old 


house, and on the garden-gate there sat a man, 
busily engaged in drawing. On hearing footsteps, 
why should not he turn, and on seeing pretty 
Grace, why should he not look pleased—and when 
thus looked upon by a handsome young man, why 
should not Grace blush ? 

Mamma perceived the stranger of yesterday— 
she perceived his look of delight, and the blush of 
Grace—and pinched papa’s arm, This being a 
signal formerly agreed upon between them, Mr. 
Elton prepared to obey it. But as each particle of 
his face was of itself a distinct smile, it required 
a considerable length of time to screw up his 
broad and sunny countenance into the gall and 
vinegar expression desired. So the young man 
received from the good papa, what he conceived 
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to be a very gracious smile. ‘I°ll get an intro- 
duction to that man,” said he to himself—and the 
three were gone. 

The next night Mrs. Elton debated whether it 
would be expedient to go where he of the eyes 
might also choose to wander—but at last, conclud- 
ing that no one save herself would take so dismal 
a walk more than once, she entered it without re- 
luctance. There sat the young man upon the post, 
and again his eyes met those of Grace. “ Dll 
never set foot here again,’ secretly vowed Mrs. 
Elton. 

The next evening Grace came down more be- 
comingly attired than usual. She had evidently 
been enjoying a private interview with her dressing- 
glass—perhaps it had said to her, ‘‘ My love, you 
look prettily in your last new dress,’ but I can’t 
positively assert that it had said anything. 

*¢ Shall we walk to-night, mamma ?” 

** No.” And Grace ran back to her room and 
fastened her door. Presently she heard her mo- 
ther’s voice, and flew to unlock it. 

** Why was your door fastened, Grace ?”” 

** For nothing in particular, mamma.’? 

** Nothing in particular! People do not fasten 
their doors for nothing,’’ said Mrs. Elton, looking 
suspiciously at Grace. At this moment she started 
suddenly, and closed the blinds with no gentle 
hand. Grace started, too, and had time to see that 
the young stranger was in the street. 

“Grace! don’t let me find your blinds open 
again for a month,’? cried mamma. 

** My love,”? said her father, one night at tea, 
**do you remember that we saw a gentleman sit- 
ting upon the gate of the old house in the lane, a 
few nights ago ?”” 

** Yes, papa;’? answered Grace, colouring in 
spite of herself. 

** Well, [ have found out to-day that he is the 
author of those poems which you admire so much. 
His name is Lawrence Norton.” 

Up stairs two at a time, flew Grace, and snatch- 
ing a well-worn volume from the shelf, sat down 
to the 26th reading. The poems were never half 
so beautiful before—she was sure of fiat—but 
somehow she could not help feeling a oon 
sensation, as she gathered from certain lines 
that the poet certainly loved somebody with all his 
heart. Who could it be? What a happy creature 
his sister—his wife must be! The next Sabbath 
she saw the poet at church. When she felt quite 
sure that he did not know it, she looked at him 
because he was a poet. Certainly he had a fine 
intellectual head and face—and his eyes were so 
dark and expressive! But then it was not right to 
have such thoughts on a Sunday, so Grace ordered 
all vain and foolish ones to depart from her mind. 

One evening, as they sat together at tea, Mr. 
Elton said to his wife—* My dear, do you remem- 
ber your old friend Lucy Lawrence ?”’ 

**Oh yes! but it is many years since I have seen 
her. She married—who was it—odd that I can’t 


remember.”’ 
24* 
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** There is a son of her’s in town, and as I 
knew you would like to see him, I invited him to 
spend an evening with us. His name is Lawrence 
Norton—the same of whom I spoke to you, 
Grace.”’ 

** Well,’ said Mrs. Elton—but her countenance 
expressed anything but pleasure. She seemed ab- 
sorbed in thought several minutes; at last, sud- 
denly starting, she addressed Grace. ‘‘ My dear, 
I quite forgot to tell you that your friend Mary is 
not well, and I think you had better go this even- 
ing and see her.*? 

** What if he should come while I am gone,” 
thought Grace—and she thought it expedient to 
drink half a cup of scalding tea. 

‘* Why what’s the matter with the child ?’ cried 
Mrs. E., seeing her eyes full of tears. 

** The tea is so hot, mamma !°? 

** Hardly worth crying about, however.’ 

Grace set off on her visit to Mary. On her re- 
turn home she danced into the parlour singing— 
what do you think she was singing? One of Law- 
rence Norton’s songs—and who should be there 
but the poet himself, and probably he knew that 
those words were his own. How should Grace 
recover from the confusion into which she had 
thus danced! It was rather late, and she knew 
that he must stay only a few minutes longer. The 
few minutes, however, were well improved by the 
young man, for he lost no time in getting acquainted 
with the beautiful one who had sung his song. It 
was natural enough that Grace should be pleased 
when she heard him invited by papa to come again 
— it was right for the young poet to be glad to come 
again. 

Grace could think of nothing else for a whole 
week. She read his poems, she could not help 
hoping she should meet him if she walked out— 
she ran to the window many times a day when 
some tall personage was passing. ‘‘ How delight- 
ful it will be,’ thought she, *‘ to hear him talk a 
whole evening! I hope he will not send mamma 
word when he is coming again! If he does, woe 
be unto me—I shall be sent away.”’ 

Strange to tell, the poet did take pains to let 
Mrs. Elton know that he was about to honour her 
with his company again. Grace was directly de- 
sired to spend the evening with her friend Mary. 

‘* How provoking,” she thought. ‘‘ Why am I 
sent out of the house in this style every time any 
one comes into it??? Grace was not in a very good 
humour. She walked slowly along the street with 
her eyes cast to the ground—vexed with herself 
because she couldn’t help thinking of Mr. Norton 
—and vexed with her mamma for denying her his 
delightful society. 

** However,” thought she, *‘I have always ad- 
mired him ever since I have seen his poems, and 
there’s no harm in thinking of a poet.’? At this 
moment her foot caught itself in a string which lay 
tangled in her path—to save herself from falling, 
she caught at the nearest post, which post proved 
to be no other than Lawrence Norton! In her 
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haste to release the astonished poet from her em- 
braces, she fell, and the young gentleman imagin- 
ing that she had fainted, took her unceremoniously 
in his arms, and carried her into the house that 
seemed nearest. Great was his mortification when 
he found that the lady had not fainted, and if he 
might judge from the colour of her face at the 
moment, had no thought of doing so. It was hap- 
pily the home of kind Mary Hartly, and she had a 
faculty of making everybody at ease in her pre- 
sence. It was soon ascertained that Miss Grace 
had sprained her ankle, and that her walking home 
was out of the question. Mary was very sorry— 
but neither papa nor brother was at home, so Law- 
rence Norton went off very cheerfully for a car- 
riage. Grace was assisted to creep into it by the 
poet—he could not do less than to accompany her, 
and in a few minutes the gentle, uncomplaining 
girl was lying comfortably upon the sofa at home, 
with papa, mamma, and Lawrence Norton around 
her. What could mamma do! Could she send 
the young man out of the house? Could she 
forbid his looking extremely handsome? Could 
she order him to become tedious, common-place, 
** prosy dosy’’ in his conversation ? 

The next day, however, Mrs. Elton took good 
care to confine Grace to her own room. ‘* It will 
never do,” said she, “‘ for you to stay down stairs, 
where we are constantly in danger of having visit- 
ors.’? Moreover the dear mamma, anxious to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the state of her daughter’s heart, 
began to talk of Lawrence Norton. But how should 
she discover that which Grace knew not herself? A 
serious address on the evils of falling in love fol- 
lowed this examination, and so deep was the inte- 
rest of the subject, that Mrs. Elton did not perceive 
the approach of the dinner hour, nor the. well- 
known ring of her husband. At Jast a forcible 
entrance was made into the room by the dear little 
man himself. 

** Why what’s the matter ?’ cried he; ‘* here I’ve 
been waiting for dinner this half hour—dinner grow- 
ing colder and colder, and I hotter and hotter. 
Then I come and knock at your door till my 
knuckles are black and blue—no answer—call till 
my lungs are sore—no answer—and now I should 
like to know the meaning of all this.” By this 
time Mr. Elton’s wrath had evaporated, and he 
threw himself into a chair, and burst into a fit of 
uncontrollable laughter, when the astonished mam- 
ma made known to him the subject of her morn- 
ing’s lecture. 

** And all because you fancy that poor Grace 
may be smitten with the perfections of Lawrence 
Norton, or the poet with hers? Did not I tell you, 
my dear, that the man has a wife?’ and Mr. Elton 
ran down to the parjour. 

Mrs. Elton followed her husband, and Grace, 
with the blood rushing away from cheek and life, 
threw herself back upon her pillow in an agony of 
contending emotions. She had learned that of her 
heart, which is not often easily taught—why should 
she not with wonder and with shame own to her- 
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self that she loved? Poor Grace! How her 
mamma wondered at the feverish flush of her 
cheek, as she returned to her side—how she in- 
stantly sent for Dr. Morton, and how anxiously she 
watched his face as he sat by the pillow of his 
patient! The Dr. was a wise as well as a good 
man. He did not attempt to administer a dose to 
the sick heart, but simply recommending quiet in 
a significant tone, he withdrew. Alas! to what 
quiet was Grace now condemned. The servants 
went about with listed slippers; papa was obliged 
to part with his boots the moment he entered the 
house—and the really kind mamma flitted noise- 
lessly about like a spirit. At Jast Grace contrived 
to convince her papa that she should die, if im- 
prisoned in this room in profound stillness, so while 
Mrs. E. had gone down to scold a servant for slam- 
ming a door, Mr. Elton took Grace in his arms, 
and safely bore her to the sofa in the parlour. 
When Mrs. E. entered the room, there lay the 
poor invalid, with a brighter colour in her cheek 
than had been seen there for a week. She was 
decidedly better. What had papa whispered in 
her ear when her head lay on his shoulder in the 
way down stairs. Oh, he only told her that Mr. 
Lawrence Norton had been there every day to ask 
respecting her—that he thought hima fine fellow— 
that he wished he had a son exactly like him. That 
evening he came again. Why should not Mrs. 
Elton receive him graciously ? was he not a mar- 
ried man? Why should not Grace frankly acknow- 
ledge that she was very glad to see him again ? 
Why should he not stay as late as he chose, and 
be urged to come as often as he hiked! Delightful 
married man! Grace had never liked anybody 
half so well; and she could not help thinking that 
nobody had ever thought so well of her. As he 
was taking leave, Mrs. Elton smilingly asked if his 
wife were in town. 

‘* My wife, madam !*’ cried the poet, looking as 
much surprised as if he had never heard of such 
a thing before.—*‘ Oh, ah—I understand—she is 
in town ;’? and Lawrence Norton looked at Mr. 
Elton half laughing, and added, ‘‘ I did not know 
that I told you about my wife, or at least I had 
forgo er for the moment.”’ 

os'¥ '? cried Mrs. Elton, the moment he had 
taken leave, ‘‘a fine husband truly! Really, he 
looked as much astonished as if I had asked the 
most ridiculous question in the world! But all 
So you see, Grace, 










men are alike, I believe. 
what you may expect if you are ever married.’? 

** 1 don’t want to be married,’ said Grace. 

** That’s a good girl, and now we’ll have you 
up stairs and to bed—poor child! you must be 
sadly tired! That man has asked you so many 
questions and made you talk so much! I could see 
that you wished him out of the house all the time !”’ 

What could Grace say? She satisfied her con- 
science with a faint ** Oh no, indeed,’’ which her 
mamma did not hear. 

The poet came so often, that Mrs. Elton began 
to get out of patience. ‘* He comes at all sorts of 
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odd hours,’ said she, ‘* and what vexes me is, that 
he never mentions his wife, never asks us to go to 
see her, never brings her to see us. Poor thing! 
how much she is left alone !”” 

‘¢ My dear,” answered Mr. Elton seriously, “ I 
could give you a hint of something ;*? and he 
glanced significantly at Grace. 

‘¢ Oh, I see now,”? said Mrs. Elton to herself. 
‘* Why didn’t I think of it sooner. 
not odd that she is not to be seen.”’ 

It became quite evident that the young gentle- 
upon his mind,” as the 


Of course it’s 


man ** had something 
phrase is. Once or twice, when Grace had been 
alone with him for a minute, he had begun to say 
something which had never been finished. Grace 
wondered what it could be. One morning papa 
insisted upon taking her out for a ride, It was a 
fine day, and there was nothing to prevent—yet 
Grace seemed somewhat reluctant. She was think- 
ing how the poet might come during her absence. 
Papa, however, would not allow her to decide for 
Presently they saw Law- 
** He’s 


going to our house I dare say,’ thought Grace. 


herself, and they set off. 
rence Norton coming down the street. 


Papa must needs get out of the chaise to speak to 
the young man. In a few 
declared that he had business that required atten- 


minutes he returned— 


tion—that Norton had nothing to do, and would 
like to take his place if Grace were willing. Why 
should she not be willing? The poet, in a happy 
mood, exerted himself to entertain his companion, 
and the ride proved a delightful one. 

At last there came a pause in the conversation. 
All pauses are awkward, and rather than say no- 
thing Grace said something about Mrs. Norton. 


** You refer to my mother, I presume,” said he. 
** Oh, 


some weeks ago, I think.’ 


no—to—to—you mentioned your wife 


‘© My wife! oh—I remember. Is it possible that 


you thought me serious—that you believed that.”’ 
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‘‘ Indeed,”? said Grace, very much alarmed, 
‘* my father assured me that you were married.” 

** That is very odd. Some time ago—before I 
had seen you, or rather before our acquaintance 
had commenced, your father said to me one day— 
‘when are you to be married ?’ and I answered, 
‘Oh, for the present, poetry is my little wife.’ 
The young gentleman improved the opportunity of 
making known to Grace that he had never been in 
love until now, &c. &é. 

And Grace had owned that she was willing to 
have him ask mamma a little question. Certainly 
when the chaise stopped at Mr. Elton’s door, there 
were two very bright faces revealed. The poet 
took papa away, and Grace was glad to dance up 
to her own room. 

** Weil, my dear,”’ said Mr. Elton, ** Lawrence 
Norton has proposed.”’ 

** Proposed what ?”? 

** To marry Grace.” 

‘* What, our Grace? What do you mean, Mr. 
Elton? To take another wife ?”? 

** Yes, my dear.”’ 

‘* And what did you say? Did you stand still 
and smile ?°? 

*< Yes, I smiled, I assure you, and told him that 
if Grace happened to fancy him that I was will- 
ing.’ 

‘* Why what is the matter with mamma ?”’ cried 
Grace, as she entered the room. 

** Grace !*? cried Mrs. Elton, *‘ your papa has 
told that vile Lawrence Norton that he may have 
you for his other wife, if you wish it.’ 

Grace looked down, and smiled slightly. Papa 
thought proper to explain—Mrs. Elton listened 
with a mixture of vexation and amazement—and at 
last promised to think of the matter—and perhaps 
by the time Grace was twenty-five, she might give 
} yr 


her answer. In one year there was a wedding. 


Me tt A BOT 


THE 


BY J. W 


’Twas five o'clock or so by sun, 
A bland autumnal afternoon, 
When, weary from the fight just won 
O’er the Chief of the “Crescent Moon,” 
A Knight, with helmet off, reclin’d 
On the brow of a west’ring hill ; 
Towns and fields lay before, behind, 
Around—all! subject to his will; 
Cool on his brow the fondling wind, 
Sooth to his ear the babbling rill. 


A maiden came with locks of wool 
She'd gathered trom the brambles there ; 
From morn till eve—a basket full 
Rewards a long day’s toil and care. 
Smit with the scene, she paused awhile, 


KNIGHT 


AND MAID. 


HELPS. 


And gazed, and humm’d an idle 
An artless maid, as free from guile 
As e’er the breeze that stirr’d her hair: 
She gzlean’d scant locks of wool the while 
The Knight won many cities fair 


ait 


* And what wouldst thou, my unwrought gem?” 
The Knight exclaim'd in scornful glee, 

And look’d as once Jerusalem 
Look’d down on humble Galilee : 

“Thou wouldst with wealth thy basket fill, 
And lead the life of Lady Gay ?” 

‘ Nay,” said the maid, “the poor, the il! 
I'd raise, and for the haughty pray:” 

And she still gleans upon the hill, 
But that proud Knight is pass’d away. 
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A New Pran.—“ Celui-la est bon qui fait du bien aux 
autres,” says a distinguished French writer; and we think 
the plan lately adopted by an association of ladies in this 
good city of Philadelphia deserves such a motto. It is 
well known that many teachers of primary schools are 
needed in the Southern and Western States, while in the 
Middie and Eastern States are numbers of educated, 
excellent young ladies, who would gladly engage in the 
work of instruction if they only knew where a suitable 
location could be found. This “ Ladies’ Education So- 
ciety,” as it is styled, is intended to remedy these incon- 
veniences by finding where female teachers are wanted, 
and will be employed and paid, and then to assist in pro- 
curing suitable young ladies and sending them to these 
distant unoccupied places. The great advantages of 
employing female teachers in preference to men are be- 
ginning to be understood. Horace Mann, the intelligent 
Secretary of the Mass. Board of Education, has given 
his opinion thus: “Reason and experience have long 
since demonstrated that children (of both sexes) under 
ten or twelve years of age, can be more genially taught 
and more successfully governed by a female than a male 
teacher. Females govern with less resort to physical 
force, and exert a more kindly, humanizing and refining 
influence upon the dispositions and manners of their 
pupils. The proportion of schools kept by females which 
have been broken up on account of the insubordination 
of the scholars, or discontinued because of the incompe- 
tency of the teachers, is far less than of schools kept by 
males.” 

Accordingly in Massachusetts female teachers are em- 
ployed in all the public schools—including both winter 
and summer terms—in the proportion of nearly two to 
one: viz., 2,595 male teachers, 4 700 female teachers. 

We note these facts to show our southern and western 
friends that we contemplate sending them the choicest 
specimens of instructors; that “ accomplished and highly- 
gifted young women,” to quote again from Mr. Mann, 
“are the best school teachers in the world.” 

But some expenses must be incurred before the teacher 
can be settled in her new home, where it is believed she 
will be kindly cherished and comfortably supported and 
will, besides her week-day school, establish a Sabbath 
school, if there is none in the place, or assist in one if 
already formed, and devote herself, with earnest purpose 
of heart and mind, to her employers, doing all the good in 
her power. 

One hundred dollars will, it is thought, meet all the ne- 
cessary expenses of obtaining and sending a teacher. If 
any friend of education wil! remit that sum, or any society 
of ladies become responsible for the amount, a teacher 
will be obtained and sent wherever a favourable location 
can be secured.* 

Deap Letrers.—A very important department in the 
Post Office at Washington, is the Dead Letter Office. Here 
all the unclaimed letters, passing through every post office 
in the Union, are finally received, opened, and if they 





* Communications on this subject, if sent to the Editor 
of the Lady’s Book, will be carefully attended to. 
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contain nothing valuable, publicly burned. There are five 
or six cart loads of these precious letters burned every 
quarter. The whole number of dead letters thus destroyed 
last year was fourteen hundred thousand, according to the 
report of a gentleman who visited the office lately. Let- 
ters containing money, drafts or anything of value, are 
preserved, and, with the valuables, kept in the office. 
“The amount of money thus found is very large,” says 
this writer; “sometimes as much as #300 are found in a 
week in the dead letters. An iron chest is kept for the 
purpose of these deposits. In looking over the files of 
this chest, I waa asionished at the amount of money there, 
and the large sums contained in some of the letters— 
some single letters containing $50, $40, $20, and so on 
down to $1. One letter contained a £10 note—very likely 
the property of some poor emigrant, (intended for his wife 
and children.) who had made a mistake in sending it, and 
no owner could be found.” 

Then there is a long string of rings taken from the 
dead letters, doubtless intended for the white fingers of 
maidens fair, many of whom may have “ pined in thought,” 
or been made wretched by jealousy and hope deferred, 
while these pledges of affection from their true-hearted 
swains are now lying valueless in that old iron chest. 
Truly it may be called the grave of love and sentiment. 

And then there may be seen, also, books, ribbons, night 
caps, garters, stockings, stays, gloves, and many other 
equally useful or curious contents of Jetters—all thrown 
into this receptacle of “ things lost to earth,” or at least to 
their owners 

But all the important papers and legal documents found 
in letters are carefully labeled and preserved. One gen- 
tleman, in a distant state, who had lost, some seven or 
eight years ago, the papers establishing his claim to a 
valuable estate, lately bethought himself of this resource, 
and, sure enough, he found the papers. 

So if any of our readers have had letters, containing 
cash or valuable papers, lost, they had better search the 
Dead Letter Office at Washington. 





Sevr-Formation.*—Much has been written on the im- 
portaneé of self-education. We in our country are al- 
ways hearing the subject talked about, but to little pur- 
pose. Who ever tells us where to begin, or what to do? 
Orators will quote a hero or scholar ready made, and say, 
“ Behold the effect of self-education'” But what was the 
process by which the individual mind struggled upward 
and onward? Every one can see the towering majesty 
of the oak; but who can analyze the process by which 
its growth was effected? This is not necessary as re- 
gards the tree: the same power that created at first car- 
ries forward all its works, save man, by a natural process, 
to perfection. The human being has something to do, in 
order to fulfil the designs of his Maker. The human mind 
is free, and must use that freedom for good, or it cannot 
reach the standard of excellence its capacities may attain. 
We have seen no directions that afforded such real as- 
sistance in the work of self-education, as may be found in 
a book recently published in Boston. We give a few se- 





* See Editors’ Book Table. 
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lections, that our readers may have a foretaste of the treat 
which the book affords to all who have hearts and souls. 

“Time is a cross, capricious old soul, and is sure to 
revenge the smallest slight we may be so ill advised as 
to put upon him.” 

“Tt was said by one of the old heathen poets, Let us 
begin from God.” 

“The mind must have its Sabbath.” 

“The love of nature is sure to expand itself into the 
love of God.” 

“Complacency and cheerfulness are conditions of al 


intellectual success.” 

“ As happiness depends mainly on occupation, so does 
intellect on happiness.” 

“T never knew a man of high intellect who was not 
withal kind, agreeable, ready-witted, and, above all, high- 
ly amiable.” 

“ Happiness, the poet tells us, was born a twin, and I 
confess I never knew the man that could enjoy it singly.” 

“The support that really sustains us is in our own 
spirit; and the independence of the mind is the only real 
independence.” 

“Jt is a great thing to attempt any improvement what- 
ever, of heart or mind, regularly and methodically.” 

“Tt is not by means of facilities, but through difficulties, 
that the mind must grow up to greatness.” 

“The spirit of business is the same as the true spirit 
of literature; and the perfection of each is the union of 
energy and thoughtfulness.” 

“ With most of us, idleness is the parent, not merely of 
uneasiness, but of fretfulness, malevolence and the whole 
host of evil passions.” 

“It is surprising how long people may live in the world 
and never think at all.” 

“ Knowledge is conscious truth; but learning, as we get 
it and possess it, is often neither trath nor conscience.” 

“There is a soul in nature, wherewith our own spirit, 
if we commune with it early enough and long enough, 
must feel sympathy. Her soul should be the soul of us 
all; it should animate, pervade her children. 

“Or all worldly habits, the habit of gambling is the 
most adverse to intellectual advancement, the most ruin- 


ous to intellectual health.” 





“Tt is only while we put our reliance on God that we 
can walk surely.” 

“ Religion is, indeed, essential to the strength, the real, 
refined strength, as well as purity and elevation of the 
mind.” 

“No human imagination or invention can supply the 
especial grace of Christianity, the warmth of its hopes, 
the fullness of its assurances, the preciousness arising 
from its price, its earnestness, comfort and entire confi- 
dence. 

“The intellectual man may fancy that he is independent 
of religion. True, if he is a man of high energies and 
talents, he may do much; but if he can do much without 
religion, gracious heaven! what will he not do with it? 

‘I never yet knew an irreligious man of the highest 
and most powerful intellect.” 

“How great, how magnificent, how arch-angelic a na- 
ture is that of the true poet! how high, ay, high above all 
other dignities upon earth, save that of virtue itself!” 

“This poetical affection was the amulet that I wore 
constantly about me; and oh, the great and good and glo- 
rious charm that it was and has been to me! 

“The sentiment of poetry is the lamp of life, the soul 
of all our finer enjoyments, the very instinct of virtue, the 
essence of all that is good and generous, the prompter of 
benevolence, the counselor even of devotion itself.” 





To CorresponDENTS.— We have marked for insertion 
the following artic “The Solitary Convict,” “ Caro- 
line,” “To *****” “The Orphan Sailor Boy’s Fare- 
well,” “Horace Weston,” and “The French Bean.” 

We must decline “A Beautiful Plant,” “To a Lady,” 
“ My Sister’s Grave,” “The Eclipse,” and “Songs to my 





Harp.” 

“ A Country Girl” is informed that she was mistaken 
in thinking her article was rejected. The allusion to“A 
Subscriber” in the March number was not meant for her. 
The “ Little Sketch” had not reached us when that num- 
ber was completed, and only came in time for the short 
extract which was given in the April number, before the 
memory of Winter had passed away in the green beauty 
of Spring. We shall be glad to hear from her again. 
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Self- Formation; or the History of an Individual Mind. 
Intended as a Guide for the Intellect through Difficulties to 
Success.” By a Fellow of a College. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols, pp. 504. We agree with the author of the * Pre- 
face,” “this book is perfectly original, both in plan and 
execution, and meets the case as no other work on self- 
education ever hasdone.” It is the record of a heart and 
mind laid open for the benefit of others, not to minister, 
like the “ Confessions” of Rousseau, to the self-love and 
egotism of the writer. Light always shines when the 
mind is prepared to receive it; and truth is found when 


the heart seeks earnestly to find it. The great merit of 


this volume is that it describes the process of preparing 
and seeking aright. But the impressive and beautiful 
portion of the book is that relating to the religious impres- 
sions of the author. We wish every young man in our 
land would not only read but study this manual of self- 
improvement. 

“ Areytos; or Songs of the South.” By W. Gilmore 


Simms. Rich in the beantiful imagery of the South, these 
songs seem to breathe the soft spirit of the land where the 





magnolia perfumes the air and the rose is ever in bloom 


There is also a vein of patriotic as well as of tender love 





running through the compositions— the true, loyal feelings 
of an American heart, which will make them favourites 
with all who love their country. We have not space to 
point out particular favourites in this collection; many 
deserve to be set to music, if they have not already been 
so. We particularly like the song beginning— 
“Quiet is on the earth.” 
And another— 
“Come when the evening into silence closes.” 
And this— 
“ Be at my side when the winds are awaking.” 
Messrs. W. Taylor & Co., New York, have published 
“Wieland, or the Transformation,” by C. Brockden Brown. 
The novels of Brown have been out of print ten or fifteen 
years, and we are extremely happy to see a reprint of 
them commenced in this cheap form. In intensity of 
nierest this novelist has never been surpassed. The 
work is sold by Colon & Adriance, Arcade. 
Messrs Paine & Burgess have issued Paulding’s “Old 
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Continental,” in handsome binding, two volumes in one. 
The book appears to be having remarkable success. It 
is sold by Messrs. Perkins & Purves, No. 142 Chestnut 
street. 

Messrs. Jordan & Wiley, Boston, have published “Peter 
the Brigand,” from the French of 8S. Henry Berthoudt. 
Berthoudt has long been one of the most popular writers 
in Paris. This novel is for sale by Messrs. G. B. Zieber 
& Co. 

Mr. R. S. H. George has recently published several re- 
ligious works, among which are “Dissolving Views, or the 
Life of a Christian and a Christian Child.” by William 
Haig Miller, author of “Magic Lantern,” &c., a neat vo- 
lume, dedicated to juvenile missionary associations, and 
eminently calculated to enlist the feelings of the young 
in the missionary cause; “ Perfect Peace; Letters Memorial 
of the Late John Warren Howell, Esq., of Bath, M.R.C.S.,” 
by the Rev. David Pitcairn, Minister of Eve and Rendall ; 
this has gone through five editions in London; “The Sun- 
day School Teacher's Encouragement,” by the Rev. Benja- 
min Dorr, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, Philade!phia—a 
very popular little book from one of our most respected 
divines; “ The Prayers of the Church.” selected and ar- 
ranged under different heads, by Richard Newton, Rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia—a very convenient 
manual for private devotion. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have published “Marguerite 
de Valois, an Historical Romance.” by Alexander Damas, 
forming No 3 of “ Appleton’s Library of Popular Read- 
ing.” [tis a spirited novel of French history, referring to 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Dumas is well known as one 
of the liveliest, most readable and most unexceptionable 
of the living writers of France. His services are en- 
gaged by the bibliopolists of Paris for several years in 
This is one of his best efforts, and will be ex- 
tensively popular in this country. 

Mr. C. J. Gillis, No. 464 Walnut street, has published 
No. 14 of “ Frost's Pictorial History of the World.” The 
history in this number is continued through the “ Rise of 
the Saracenic Power,” and the chapter on “ Charlemagne 


advance. 


and his Successors” is commenced. The embellishments 
are very splendid, referring to Mohammed and his suc- 
“The Bat- 


tle of Poitiers,” the “ Passage of the Alps,” and the “ Co- 


cessors, and the great emperor Charlemagne 


* are very spirited and beautiful. 


ronation of Charlemagne’ 
The variety of embellishments in this work, and the un- 
paralleled profuseness of illustration, must strike every 
one who sees it. Nor is the history itself less worthy of 
notice. It carries the reader forward pleasantly and 
cheerfully, introduces him to the great heroes and sages 
of past times, and leaves upon the mind a most vivid 
impression of the great leading events in the world’s 
history. 
and reference. The numbers cost no more than is charged 
for the trashy cheap literature which is thrown away as 
soon as it is once read; whereas a book o° this kind is 
worthy to be treasured up, splendidly bound, and placed 
permanently in the family l:orary as a classic. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “The Coni- 
mander of Malia,” by Eugene Sue. translated from the 
French by Adelbert Doisy. lt isa highly interesting story, 
of which the seene is laid in the south of France. under 
the administration of Richelieu. It forms No. 79 of “ Har- 
pers’ Library of Select Noveis.” 

The same publishers have issued “Darwin's Voyage of 
a Naturalist,” forming Nos. 10 and 11 of “ Harper’s New 
Miscellany.” This work is written in a clear, lively, in- 
teresting style. The information on natural history and 


Every family should possess a copy for reading 


geology is freeh, and highly important to men of science, 
and the narratives and descriptions generally are given 
in the cheerful strain which is always acceptable to the 
common reader. 





AND LADY’sS BOOK. 
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From the same press we have a neat little volume, en- 
titled “Elizabeth Benton, or Religion in Connection with 
Fashionable Life,” which attempts the solution of several 
mora! problems of transcendent interest to parents, teach- 


ers, and all who have the care of young people. It is for 
sale by Messrs. Carey & Hart. 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co. have published “ The Freaks 
of Cupid,” by an Irish Bachelor, a very entertaining book 
in the style of Charles O'Malley and Harry Lorrequer. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York, and George S. 
Appleton, Philadelphia, have published “A Practical In- 
troduction to Latin Prose Composition,” by Thomas Ker- 
chever Arnold. Edited by Rev. J. A. Spencer, A M. This 
work, like the First and Second Latin Book of the same 
author, is remarkable for the practical knowledge of the 
best methods of instruction which it displays. By clas- 
sifying the difficulties of composition, and adopting an 
arrangement of the progressive kind, the pupil is first 
instructed in what is easy and intelligible at sight, and 
then carried forward to the more abstruse parts of the 
subject gradually and pleasantly. These books of Mr. 
Arnold will go into very general use. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “The Cheva- 
lier d’ Harmental, or Love and Conspiracy,” by M. Dumas, 
whom we have already spoken of as the best and most 
unexceptionable of the French novelists. It is for sale 
by Messrs. Grigg & Elliot. 

Among the new music recently published by Messrs. 
E. Ferrett & Co., we notice “Selections from Fry’s Opera 
of Leonora.” “Eight New and Fashionable Polkas,” ‘ Ame- 
rican Ballads by American Authors.” 

Mr. Wim. H.Graham of New York, has published “The 
French Cook.” a full and literal translation of “ La Petite 
Cuisiniere Habile,” giving full directions for the most 
celebrated and delicious potages, entrées, entremets, 
crémes, fritures, sauces, p&iées, patisserie, confitures, 
gélées, &c., with delicacy and economy. With full di- 
rections for preserving fruits, meats, fish and vegetables. 
This litle book ought to have a prodigious run. We de- 
voutly hope it may find its way into every kitchen in 
the United States, for if there is any thing in our free and 
enlightened republic which greatly needs “the searching 
operation of reform,” it is our cookery. The book sells 
for 25 cents, and may be found at the periodical! and cheap 
publication store of Messrs. G. B. Zieber & Co. 

Mr. J. W. Moore has published No. 3 of “ Moore’s Se- 
lect Library,” “Scenes and Adventures in Spain from 1830 


’ 


to 1840,” by Poco Mas—an admirably written and delight- 
ful book, full of all sorts of romantic interest, lively de- 
scription and dramatic delineations of character. Nothing 
at all comparable with this book has been published re- 
specting Spain since Slideli’s celebrated descriptions of 
the scenery and people of that interesting country. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published “Log of a Pri- 
vateer’s-Man a Hundred Years Ago,” by Captain Marryat, 
R. N., author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. It is pleasant to find 
Captain Marryat returning to the sphere in which he was 
most successful—the sea-novel This short story. pub- 
lished in the cheap pamphlet form, is in Marryat’s best 
vein. 

The same publishers have sent us, “My Shooting Boz,” 
by Frank Forester, author of “ Warwick Woodlands.” 
This forms volume 3d of “ Messrs. Carey & Hart's Library 
of Humorous American Works,” with illustrations by 
Darley. It is written, by Mr. Herbert, in a genial spirit. 
Sporting is evidently a favourite recreation with him, as 
with most English gentlemen of his class. All these 
sketches of character are done con amore, and tell very 
effectively. This volume will be one of the most popular 
of this highly popular series. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “ Peers and 
Parvenus, a Novel,” by Mrs. Gore, well known as one of 
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the best novelists of the day, and one of the liveliest 
writers of any period. They have also published “Uncle 
John,” by Mary Orme, a very entertaining and well- 
written story. Both these novels are for sale by Messrs. 
Carey & Hart, and by G. B. Zieber & Co. 

Messrs. Leavitt, Trow & Co., New York, have pub- 
lished “The Life of Julius Caesar,” which forms No. 1 of 
the “Library of Useful and Valuable Reading.” The 2d 
No. will be “Glimpses of the Dark Ages.” These works 
are sold by George S. Appleton, Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Burgess & Stringer, of New York, have pub- 
lished “Sweethearts and Wives,” one of Mr. Arthur’s best 
nouvelleties. 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co. have published the “Captivity 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. 

“ Forest Leaves,” by Mrs. Lydia J. Pierson. We recom- 
mend a perusal of this little work to all those who are 
fond of the simple and pathetic in poetry. It is difficult 
to say in which department Mrs. Pierson excels, poetry 
or prose. 

8. Hart & Co., South Fourth street near Chestnut, have 
sent us two beautiful Jittle games for children, “The Ora- 
cle of Destiny, or New Fortune Teller,” and “The Bohemian 
Gipsey Girl, or Peep into Futurity,” both works edited by 
Professor Punch, of Laughandgrowfat College. The 
learned Professor has been very successful in these his 
two last works, and we commend them to those for whose 
use they are intended. 

We have received Nos 75 and 76 of “ Harpers’ Illus- 
tratel Edition of Shakspeare.” 

DacvuerreotyPe LixkENesses.— There is one person in 
the city of Philadelphia whom we most heartily commend 
for his faithful and beautiful Daguerreotypes, and that is 
T. P. Collins, No. 100 Chestnut street. It is like going to 
a public meeting or a party, to visit his rooms, so many 
familiar faces meet the eye. We could name some hun- 
dred or more, but as Mr. C. is a very gentlemanly man, 
we advise our friends here, and those abroad who may 
visit this city, to give him a call. His terms are very 
reasonable, and a person may be Daguerreotyped be- 
tween the time of ringing a hotel bell and the rush into 
the dining-room, and every body acquainted with the 
magnetic telegraph movement of a set of hungry board- 
ers, knows that only a few seconds are required for that 
operation 





H. A. Dreer, Chestnut street near Third, will please 
accept our thanks for a box of seeds, We are not able 
at present to say how good they are. but, from what we 
know of Mr. D. and of his fame as a florist, we will en- 
gage to say that in due time they will produce most beau- 
tiful flowers. 





“Go to Rovssev’s."—This answer you will invariably 
receive if you ask where to get perfumes, soaps, or other 
toilet articles. We do noi mention his mineral water 
here, although we are ata loss to know what we should 
do without it. And where is Roussel’s? Nearly opposite 
our office, which is 101 Chestnut Street. In his window 
is a great bear with “ Roussel” labeled on it. This is not 
a good portrait of the man—for he is very far from resem- 
bling the worthy who bears his name. Mr R. is a French- 
man, and one of the most polite of his nation. But asif to 
show that politeness belongs to no particular nation, his 
assistants, who are not from La Belle France, are as 
polite as he is. We are prevented by want of space, 


from enumerating the various articles that are for sale at 
his establishment; but of his soaps we can speak from 
experience ; they are superior to those imported, and re- 
tain their perfume until the |ast morsel is used. Pomatums, 
hair oils, including bear’s oil, Amandine, for the preven- 
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tion and cure of chapped hands, and for softening and 
whitening them, also form a part of his stock. 

As for extracts of flowers, or perfumes for the handker- 
chief, he has an endless variety ; Colognes of his own, 
which equal any imported, Eau Lustrale, a wash for the 
hair ; for all these articles Mr. R. has been awarded gold 
and silver medals, the highest premiums whenever they 
have been exhibited, at New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia; they are got wp with consideration for the human 
family, and they are all recommended with strict regard 
to truth; tat is, he never puts up any wonderful hair 
renovators so power(ul as to restore the hair rubbed off 
your trunk. Mr. R.’s perfumery has been sent to Eng- 
land, France, East and West Indies, and placed in com- 
parison with the finest there, and it has always been 
approved of, and pronounced by the best judges to be 
unsurpassed. 

The articles purchased wholesale are precisely the 
same as those retailed at the counter. 

There is a branch of this establishment at No. 159 Broad- 
way in New York, which is superintended by a gentle- 
man admirably well calculated to attend to the belles who 
promenade that fashiomfable street. 





*Brisery anp Corruprion.—We notice that several of 
our cotemporaries are offering bribes in the shape of 
novels, &c., for subscribers to their papers. Why not 
reduce their subscription price and done with it?”—WN. Y. 
Mirror. 

In the face of the above, we feel inclined to entera 
little into the bribery and corruption business. Something 
novel at least, a shaw!! a beautiful camels’ hair shawl, 
as a premium to the lady or gentleman (the latter can 
give itto a lady) who makes us the largest remittance 
between now and the first of January, (agents of course 
excluded,) just the time to wear it. This is serious—and 
now, who will have the shawl? 





The editor of Neal’s Gazette, our own inimitable Char- 
coal Sketcher, acknowledges the receipt of a life sub- 
scriber to his excellent paper. Good! We have not yet 
received one who expressed his wish to be a life sub- 
scriber, but we have at least 2.000 who commenced with 
us in 1830. It is, we believe, their intention w be life 
subscribers. May they continue until we stop them! 
Why is not the plan adopted? Life subscriptions! Let 
some one make us a suitable remitiance, and we will 
constitute him an L. 8. 

DRESS. 

PRESENTATION OF Mrs. McLane, THE LADY OF OUR 
MrnIstER TO THE Court oF St. James, TO THE QUEEN.— 
The following is a description of the dress she wore on 
the occasion. “The latier wore a train of rich pink lade, 
trimmed with fullings of tulle and ribbon; double petti- 
coats of pink crape over glace, trimmed with fullings of 
tulle and bouquets of apple blossoms. The headdress 
was composed of feathers and blonde lappets. The orna- 
ments consisted of pearls. 

“The Queen wore a dress of white tulle illusion, over 
a rich white satin sl p, trimmed with bouquets of cerise 
flowers; train of cerise and s:lver brocade, lined with 
white satin and trimmed round with cerise and silver 
blonde ; the body and sleeves were ornamented with dia- 
monds. The headdress was composed of a wreath of 
cerise flowers and diamonds, with feathers and silver 
blonde lappets. The whole costume was superb, and 
was entirely composed of British manufacture.” 

We add to the above, descriptions of several other 
dresses. 

The dress of another of the debutants was ornamented 
chiefly with roses, pink and white—the ground of those 
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ornaments being virgin white—a dress of white tulle, with 
bullions of tulle, lined with pink crape lisse, over a white 
The 


wreaths, and the sleeves and body were 


roses on the dress were arranged in 


silk slip. 
trimmed with 
blonde and roses. The headdress was a bouquet of 
feathers, with blonde lappets, pearls and diamonds 

The presentation dress of another was singularly ap- 
propriate to the class and style of beauty possessed by 


the charming wearer; a train and body of white silk, 


glace, richly trimmed with tulle, &c.; and petticoat of 
white tulle over glace silk, the petticoat looped up with 
variegated geraniums. The headdress comprised a plume 
of white feathers, ornamenting the dress 

Among the other presentation dresses, we may notice 
one which was beautiful from its elegant simplicity and 
perfect good taste. The train was composed of rich ot- 


toman velvet, shot with white, trimmed with tulle and 


ri bbona ; two petticoats of tulle, trimmed with vine leaves, 


over a rich white glace silk. The headdress, « plume of 
feathers, and point lace lappets 

Another was composed of a magnificent white tunique 
richly embroidered with gold stars. The train was of 


° 
what is called Pompadour silk, gold and white, trimmed 


with Brussels lace. A magnificent stomacher of diamonds, 
a rich pearl necklace, and a headdress of feuthers, and 
lappels of Brussels lace, completed this costume. 

The following was considered beautiful from its ele- 


gant simplicity. It was composed of a white crape dress, 
trimmed with white crape roses, over a white satin slip; 
a manteau of watered white silk, trimmed with 


also 


white roses, and blonde; and a headdrese of white 
ostrich feathers, lappets and diamonds 

Our readers will find a good description of dress in the 
letter of “ Our Fanny.’ 

In our next number our lady readers wil! find, under 
the appropriate head of “Ladies’ Work Department,” some 
engravings of different kinds of fancy work, with full 
directions 


Tt is our intention at an early period to publish a number 
of our work containing articles selected from those we 
have on hand, omitting the author’s name in every case 
It will be good guessing matter for our subscribers to tell 
by the style, if they can, the writers of the various com- 
munications. We shall carefully avoid giving any hint 
on the subject, leaving the whole matter to the judgment 
of our readers. 


Tue Avrnors anp Mr. Por.— We have received seve- 
ral letters from New York, anonymous and from personal 
friends, requesting us to be careful what we allow Mr. 
Poe to say of the New York authors, many of whom are 
our personal friends. We reply to one and all, that we 
have nothing todo but publish Mr. Poe's opinions, not our 
own. Whether we 
matter. 


agree with Mr. Poe or not is another 
We are not to be intimidated by a threat of the 
loss of friends, or turned from our purpose by honeyed 
words. The May edition was 
exhausted before the first of May. and we have had or- 
ders for handreds from Boston and New York which we 
could not supply. 


Our course is onward. 


The first number of the series, (with 
autographs,) is republished in this number, which also 
contains No.2. The usual quantity of reading matter is 
given in addition to the notices. 

Many attempts have been made and are making by 
various persons to forestal! public opinion. We have the 
name of one person,—others are busy with reports of Mr 
Poe’s illness. Mr. Poe has been ill, but we have letters 
from him of very recent dates, also a new batch of the 
Literati, which show anything but feebleness either of 


body or mind. Almost every paper that we exchange 
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with has praised our new enterprise—the union—and 
spoken in high terms of No. 1 of Mr. Poe’s opinions. 
HELP, 

“That which gives assistance; he or that which con- 
tributes to advance a purpose; a hired man or woman.” 
— Webster's Dictionary. 

Mrs Kirkland, in her admirable work, has given us 
some idea of Western “ Help.” Here are some instances 
of Northern “ Help.” 

* How are you off for servants now?” 

“Very badly; I have just discharged my cook; I could 
do nothing with her.” 

“Why you have had her only a week!” 

“I know it—but what could Ido? Yesterday I told her 
have the lobster cooked for dinner, also tlfe 
In a litle while she 
‘Ma’am, dear, do you expect that animal for din- 
‘What ‘The lopster, as you call it.’ 
* Lobster. you mean, Betty; and why not” ‘Sure, ma’am, 


we would 


beef, ete. came running into my 
room. 
der? anima!? 
if you wait for him you'll go widout. He won't stay stil 
long enough to be cooked. There he is, kicking and sput- 
I can't do nothing wid 


tering away like all the world. 


him, ma’am!’ I went out to see what was the matter, and 
lo! she had spitted the poor lobster, and was attempting 
to roast him before the fire.. No wouder he kept ‘ kicking 
and sputtering.’ ” 


The above is one instance. 


A friend of mine once told her cook to grate a lemon, 
Another, 
who had ordered eggs boiled soft for breakfast, was greet- 


and she did “clean through,” rind and pith. 


ed, after having waited with exemplary patience, with, 
“It’s no use your ringing for them eggs agin; I have had 
them down an hour, and they won’t bile soft!” 


“The baby is sick, my dear.” 


“ Well, give it castor oil. Denni: b-ing up that castor 
oil.” 
“Tv’s all gone, sir—divil a drop is left.” 


“Gone! why we have not yet opened the bottle.” 


“Sure you have had it every day, and I’ve seen you use 
it myself upon your salad.” 

“ Why, you scoundrel! you don’t mean to say that I’ve 
been eating castor oil every day during the salad season? 

“Sure you have, sir.” 

“Did you not see the bottle was labeled ‘ Castor Oil’ ?” 

“Sure and I did, sir; and didn’t I put it in the castor 
every day?” 

“ Biddy,” said we to a raw servant girl lately from 
“ vother side of the pond,” “ bring me a glass of ice water.” 

“ Yis, ma’am.” 

A long time elapsed, and no Biddy. We commenced 
a search for Biddy, and we found her before the kitchen 
fire holding a large lump of ice to the blaze, and, as it 
melted, she would drop it into the tumbler. 

OUR FASHIONS. 

Will our subscribers and the press, please notice our 
Fashion Plates, and compare them with any foreign 
plates coloured or uncoloured. Let it be remembered that 
ours are coloured in every number. We should like a 
comparison made between those of American manufac- 
ture—modified from the grossness of the French—and any 
either of foreign or those professing to be of foreign manu- 
facture. If the one inthis number will not satisfy, that 
in the July No shall exceed it, at least in workmanship. , 

We have been forced to reprint No.1 of Poe’s Literary 
Opinions. The demand for the May number we could 
not supply by some hundreds of copies. It will be found 
in this number. 




















REPRINT FROM THE MAY NUMBER. 


THE LITERATI OF NEW YORK CITY.—NO. I. 


SOME 


HONEST OPINIONS 
SIONAL 


AT RANDOM RESPECTING 
WORDS OF 


THEIR AUTORIAL MERITS, WITH OCCA- 


PERSONALITY. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


In a criticism on Bryant published in the last 
number of this magazine, I was at some pains in 
pointing out the distinction between the popular 
**opinion” of the merits of cotemporary authors 
and that held and expressed of them in private 
literary society. ‘The former species of ‘‘ opinion’? 
can be called ‘‘ opinion’? only by courtesy. It is 
the public’s own, just as we consider a book our 
own when we have bought it. In general, this 
opinion is adopted from the journals of the day, 
and I have endeavoured to show that the cases are 
rare indeed in which these journals express any 
other sentiment about books than such as may be 
attributed directly or indirectly to the authors of 
the books. ‘The most ‘‘ popular,” the most ‘‘ suc- 
cessful’? writers among us, (for a brief period, at 
least,) are, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, per- 
sons of mere address, perseverance, effrontery—in 
a word, busy-bodies, toadies, quacks. These peo- 
ple easily succeed in boring editors (whose atten- 
tion is too often entirely engrossed by politics or 
other ‘‘ business’? matter) into the admission of 
favourable notices written or caused to be written 
by interested parties—or, at least, into the admis- 
sion of some notice where, under ordinary circum- 
stances, no notice would be given at all. Iu this 
way ephemeral ‘‘ reputations’? are manufactured 
which, for the most part, serve all the purposes 
designed —that is to say, the putting money into 
the purse of the quack and the quack’s publisher ; 
for there never was a quack who could be brought 
to comprehend the value of mere fame. Now, 
men of genius will not resort to these manceuvres, 
becfiuse genius involves in its very essence a scorn 
of chicanery; and thus for a time the quacks al- 
ways get the advantage of them, both in respect to 
pecuniary profit and what appears to be public 
esteem. 

There is another point of view, too. Your 
literary quacks court, in especial, the personal ac- 
quaintance of those ‘‘ connected with the press.” 
Now these latter, even when penning a voluntary, 
that is to say, an uninstigated notice of the book 
of an acquaintance, feel as if writing not so much 
for the eye of the public as for the eye of the ac- 
quaintance, and the notice is fashioned accordingly. 
The bad points of the work are slurred over and 
the good ones brought out into the best light, all 
this through a feeling akin to that which makes 
it unpleasant to speak ill of one to one’s face. In 


the case of men of genius, editors, as a general 
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rule, have no such delicacy—for the simple reason 
that, as a general rule, they have no acquaintance 
with these men of genius, a class proverbial for 
shunning society. 

But the very editors who hesitate at saying in 
print an ill word of an author personally known, 
are usually the most frank in speaking about him 
privately. In literary society, they seem bent upon 
avenging the wrongs self-inflicted upon their own 
consciences. Here, accordingly, the quack is 
treated as he deserves—even a little more harshly 
than he deserves—by way of striking a balance, 
True merit, on the same principle, is apt to be 
slightly overrated; but, upon the whole, there is a 
close approximation to absolute honesty of opinion; 
and this honesty is farther secured by the mere 
trouble to which it puts one in conversation to 
model falsehood. We 
place on paper without hesitation a tissue of fiat- 


one’s countenance to a 
teries, to which in society we could not give utter- 
ance, for our lives, without either blushing or 
laughing outright. 

For these reasons there exists a very remarkable 
discrepancy between the apparent public opinion 
of any given author's merits and the opinion which 
is expressed of him orally by those who are best 
qualified to judge. For example, Mr. Hawthorne, 
the author of ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales,” is scarcely 
recognized by the press or by the public, and when 
noticed at all, is noticed merely to be damned by 
faint praise. Now, my own opinion of him is, 
that although his walk is limited and he is fairly to 
be charged with mannerism, treating all subjects 
in a similar tone of dreamy innuendo, yet in this 
walk he evinces extraordinary genius, having no 
rival either in America or elsewhere—and this 
opinion I have never heard gainsaid by any one 
literary person in the country. ‘That this opinion, 
however, is a spoken and not a written one, is re- 
ferable to the facts, first, that Mr. Hawthorne is a 
poor man, and, second, that he is not an ubiquitous 
quack. 

Again, of Mr. Longfellow, who, although little 
quacky per se, has, through his social and literary 
position as a man of property and a professor at 
Harvard, a whole legion of active quacks at his 
control—-of him what is the apparent popular opin- 
ion? Of course, that he is a poetical phenomenon, 
as entirely without fault as is the luxurious paper 
upon which his poems are invariably borne to the 
public eye. In private society he is regarded with 
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one voice as a poet of far more than usual ability, 
a skillful artist and a well-read man, but as less 
remarkable in either capacity than as a determined 
imitator and a dextrous adapter of the ideas of 
other people. For years I have conversed with 
no literary person who did not entertain precisely 
these ideas of Professor L.; and, in fact, on all 
literary topics there is in society a seemingly won- 
derful coincidence of opinion. ‘The author accus- 
tomed to seclusion, and mingling for the first time 
with those who have been associated with him 
only through their works, is astonished and de- 
lighted at finding common to all whom he meets 
conclusions which he had blindly fancied were 
attained by himself alone and in opposition to the 
judgment of mankind. 

In the series of papers which I now propose, 
my design is, in giving my own unbiased opinion 
of the literati (male and female) of New York, 
to give at the same time, very closely if not with 
absolute accuracy, that of conversational society 
in literary circles. It must be expected, of course, 
that, in innumerable particulars, | shall differ from 
the voice, that is to say, from what eppears to be 
the voice of the public—but this is a matter of no 
consequence whatever. 

New York literature may be taken at a fair re- 
presentation of that of the country at large. The 
city itself is the focus of American letters. Its 
authors include, perhaps, one-fourth of all in Ame- 
rica, and the influence they exert on their brethren, 
if seemingly silent, is not the less extensive and 
decisive. As I shall have to speak of many indi- 
viduals, my limits will not permit me to speak of 
them otherwise than in brief; but this brevity will 
be merely consistent with the design, which is that 
of simple opinion, with little of either argument or 
detail. With one or two exceptions I am well 
acquainted with every author to be introduced, and 
I shall avail myself of the acquaintance to convey, 
generally, some idea of the personal appearance of 
all who, in this regard, would be likely to interest 
the readers of the magazine. As any precise order 
or arrangement seems unnecessary and may be in- 
convenient, I shall maintain none. It will be un- 


derstood that, without reference to supposed merit 
or demerit, each individual is introduced absolutely 
at random. 


GEORGE BUSH. 


The Reverend George Bush is Professor of He- 
brew in the University of New York, and has 
long been distinguished for the extent and variety 
of his attainments in oriental literature ; indeed, as 
an oriental linguist it is probable that he has no 
equal among us. He has published a great deal, 
and his books have always the good fortune to at- 
tract attention throughout the civilized world. His 


** Treatise on the Millennium” is, perhaps, that of ; 
his earlier compositions by which he is most ex- ° 
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tensively as well as most favourably known. Of 
late days he has created a singular commotion in 
the realm of theology by his ‘‘ Anastasis, or the 
Doctrine of the Resurrection: in which it is shown 
that the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body 
is not sanctioned by Reason or Revelation.”” This 
work has been zealously attacked, and as zealously 
defended by the professor and his friends. There 
can be no doubt that, up to this period, the Bushites 
have had the best of the battle. The ‘‘ Anastasis’? 
is lucidly, succinctly, vigorously and logically writ- 
ten, and proves, in my opinion, everything that it 
attempts—provided we admit the imaginary axioms 
from which it starts; and this is as much as can be 
well said of any theological disquisition under the 
sun. It might be hinted, too, in reference as well 
to Professor Bush as to his opponents, ‘‘que la 
plupart des sectes ont raison dans une bonne partie 
de ce qu’elles avancent, mais non pas en ce qu?’ 
elles nient.”” A subsequent work on ‘* The Soul,”? 
by the author of ‘‘ Anastasis,”’ has made nearly as 
much noise as the ‘‘ Anastasis”’ itself. 

‘Taylor, who wrote so ingeniously ‘‘ The Natu- 
ral History of Enthusiasm,”? might have derived 
many a valuable hint from the study of Professor 
Bush. 
and these latter are neither few nor commonplace. 
He is a Mesmerist and a Swedenborgian—has 
lately been engaged in editing Swedenborg’s 
works, publishing them in numbers. He con- 
verses with fervour, and often with eloquence. 
Very probably he will establish an independent 
church. 

He is one of the most amiable men in the world, 
universally respected and beloved. His frank, un- 
pretending simplicity of demeanour, is especially 
winning. 

In person he is tall, nearly six feet, and spare, 
with large bones. His countenance expresses 
rather benevolence and profound earnestness than 
high intelligence. The eyes are piercing; the 
other features, in general, massive. ‘The fore- 
head, phrenologically, indicates causality and com- 
parison, with deficient ideality—the organization 
which induces strict logicality from insufficient 
premises. He walks with a slouching gait and 
with an air of abstraction. His dress is exceed- 
ingly plain. In respect to the arrangement about 
his study, he has many of the Magliabechian 
habits. He is, perhaps, fifty-five years of age, 
and seems to enjoy good health. 


No man is more ardent in his theories; 







GEORGE H. COLTON. 


Mr. Colton is noted as the author of ‘‘ Tecum- 
seh,” and as the originator and editor of ‘‘ The 
American Review,” a Whig magazine of the 
higher (that is to say, of the five dollar) class. I 
must not be understood as meaning any disrespect 
to the work. It is, in my opinion, by far the best 
of its order in this country, and is supported in 
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the way of contribution by many of the very no- 
blest intellects. Mr. Colton, if in nothing else, 
has shown himself a man of genius in his success- 
ful establishment of the magazine within so brief 
a period. It is now commencing its second year, 
and I can say, from my own personal knowledge, 
that its circulation exceeds two thousand—it is 
probably about two thousand five hundred. So 
marked and immediate a success has never been 
attained by any of our five dollar magazines, with 
the exception of ‘‘ The Southern Literary Messen- 
ger,’’ which, in the course of nineteen months, 
(subsequent to the seventh from its commence- 
ment,) attained a circulation of rather more than 
five thousand. 

I cannot conscientiously call Mr. Colton a good 
editor, although I think that he will finally be so. 
He improves wonderfully with experience. His 
present defects are timidity and a lurking taint of 
partiality, amounting to positive prejudice (in the 
vulgar sense) for the literature of the Puritans. I 
do not think, however, that he is at all aware of 
such prepossession. His taste is rather unexcep- 
tionable than positively good. He has not, per- 
haps, sufficient fire within himself to appreciate it 
in others. Nevertheless, he endeavours to do so, 
and in this endeavour is not inapt to take opinions 
at secondhand—to adopt, I mean, the opinions of 
others. He is nervous, and a very trifling difficulty 
disconcerts him, without getting the better of a 
sort of dogged perseverance, which will make a 
thoroughly successful man of him in the end. He 
is (classically) well educated. 

As a poet he has done better things than ‘‘ Te- 
cumseh,”’ in whose length he has committed a 
radical and irreparable error, sufficient in itself to 
destroy a far better book. Some portions of it are 
truly poetical; very many portions belong to a high 
order of eloquence ; it is invariably well versified, 
and has no glaring defects, but, upon the whole, is 
insufferably tedious. Some of the author’s shorter 
compositions, published anonymously in his maga- 
zine, have afforded indications even of genius. 

Mr. Colton is marked in his personal appearance. 
He is probably not more than thirty, but an air of 
constant thought (with a pair of spectacles) causes 
him to seem somewhat older. He is about five 
feet eight or nine in height, and fairly proportioned 
—neither stout nor thin. His forehead is quite 
intellectual. His mouth has a peculiar expression 
difficult to describe. Hair light and generally in 
disorder. He converses fluently and, upon the 
whole, well, but grandiloquently, and with a tone 
half tragical half pulpital. 

In character he is in the highest degree estimable, 
a most sincere, high-minded and altogether honour- 
able man. He is unmarried. 


N. P. WILLIS. 


Whatever may be thought of Mr. Willis’s 


talents, there can be no doubt about the fact that, 
both as an author and as a man, he has made a 
good deal of noise in the world—at least for an 
American. His literary life, in especial, has been 
one continual émeute; but then his literary charac- 
ter is modified or impelled in a very remarkable 
degree by his personal one. His success (for in 
point of fame, if of nothing else, he has certainly 
been successful) is to be attributed, one-third to his 
mental ability and two-thirds to his physical tem- 
perament—the latter goading him into the accom- 
plishment of what the former merely gave him the 
means of accomplishing. 

At a very early age Mr. Willis seems to have 
arrived at an understanding that, in a republic such 
as ours, the mere man of letters must ever be a 
cipher, and endeavoured, accordingly, to unite the 
éclat of the littérateur with that of the man of 
fashion or of society. He ‘‘ pushed himself,” went 
much into the world, made friends with the gen- 
tler sex, ‘‘ delivered’? poetical addresses, wrote 
** scriptural’? poems, traveled, sought the intimacy 
of noted women, and got into quarrels with noto- 
rious men. All these things served his purpose— 
if, indeed, I am right in supposing that he had any 
purpose at all. It is quite probable that, as before 
hinted, he acted only in accordance with his phy- 
sical temperament; but be this as it may, his 
personal greatly advanced, if it did not altogether 
establish his literary fame. I have often carefully 
considered whether, without the physique of which 
I speak, there is that in the absolute morale of Mr. 
Willis which would have earned him reputation as 
a man of letters, and my conclusion is, that he 
could not have failed to become noted in some de- 
gree under almost any circumstances, but that 
about two-thirds (as above stated) of his apprecia- 
tion by the public should be attributed to those 
adventures which grew immediately out of his 
animal constitution. 

He received what is usually regarded as a ‘‘ good 
education’’—that is to say, he graduated at college; 
but his education, in the path he pursued, was 
worth to him, on account of his extraordinary 
savoir faire, fully twice as much as would have 
been its value in any common case. No man’s 
knowledge is more available, no man has exhibited 
greater tact in the seemingly casual display of his 
wares. With him, at least, a little learning is no 
dangerous thing. He possessed at one time, I be- 
lieve, the average quantum of American collegiate 
lore—‘‘ a little Latin and less Greek,’ a smatter- 
ing of physical and metaphysical science, and (I 
should judge) a very little of the mathematics— 
but all this must be considered as mere guess on 
my part. Mr. Willis speaks French with some 
fluency, and Italian not quite so well. 

Within the ordinary range of belles lettres au- 
thorship, he has evinced much versatility. If 
called on to designate him by any general literary 
title, I might term him a magazinist—for his com- 
positions have invariably the species of effect, with 
the brevity which the magazine demands. We 
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may view him as a paragraphist, an essayist, or 
rather ‘‘ sketcher,” a tale writer and a poet. 

In the first capacity he fails. His points, how- 
ever good when deliberately wrought, are too re- 
cherchés to be put hurriedly before the public eye. 
Mr. W. has by no means the readiness which the 
editing a newspaper demands. He composes (as 
did Addison, and as do many of the most brilliant 
and seemingly dashing writers of the present day,) 
with great labour and frequent erasure and inter- 
lineation. His MSS., in this regard, present a very 
singular appearance, and indicate the vacillation 
which is, perhaps, the leading trait of his character. 
A newspaper, too, articles — its 
‘*leaders’’—very frequently demands argumenta- 
tion, and here Mr. W. is remarkably out of his 
element. His exuberant fancy leads him over 
hedge and ditch—anywhere from the main road; 
and, besides, he is far too readily self-dispossessed. 
With time at command, however, his great tact 
stands him instead of all argumentative power, and 
enables him to overthrow an antagonist without 
permitting the latter to see how he is overthrown. 
A fine example of this ‘ 
found in Mr. W.’s reply to a very inconsiderate 
attack upon his social standing made by one of the 
editors of the New York ‘‘ Courier and Inquirer.” 
I have always regarded this reply as the highest 
evMence of its author’s ability, as a masterpiece of 
ingenuity, if not of absolute genius. ‘The skill of 
the whole lay in this—that, without troubling him- 
self to refute the charges themselves brought against 
him by Mr. Raymond, he put forth his strength in 
rendering them null, to all intents and purposes, 
by obliterating, incidentally and without letting his 
design be perceived, all the impression these charges 
were calculated to convey. But this reply can be 
called a newspaper article only on the ground of 
its having appeared in a newspaper. 

As a writer of ‘‘sketches,’’ properly so called, 
Mr. Willis is unequaled. Sketches—especially of 
society—are his forte, and they are so for no other 
reason than that they aflord him the best opportu- 
nity of introducing the personal Willis—or, more 
distinctly, because this species of composition is 
most susceptible of impression from his personal 
The degagé tone of this kind of writ- 


in its longer 


*‘management” is to be 


character. 
ing, too, best admits and encourages that fancy 
which Mr. W. possesses in the most extraordinary 
degree ; it is in fancy that he reigns supreme: this, 
more than any one other quality, and, indeed, more 
than all his other literary qualities combined, has 
made him what he is.* It is this which gives him 


* As, by metaphysicians and in ordinary discourse, 
the word fancy is used with very little determinateness 
of meaning. I may be pardoned for repeating here what 
I have elsewhere said on this topic. I shall thus be saved 
much misapprehension in regard to the term—one which 
will necessarily be often employed in the course of this 
series. 

“ Fancy,” says the author of “ Aids to Reflection,” (who 
aided reflection to much better purpose in his “ Gene- 
vieve”)—“faney combines—imagination creates.” This 
was intended and has been received as a distinction, but 
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the originality, the freshness, the point, the pi- 
quancy, which appear to be the immediate, but 
which are, in fact, the mediate sources of his 
popularity. 


it is a distinction without a difference—without a differ- 
ence even of degree. The fancy as nearly creates as the 
imagination, and neither at all. Novel conceptions are 
merely unusual combinations. The mind of man can 
imagine nothing which does not really exist; if it could, 
it would create not only ideally but substantially, as do 
the thoughts of God. It may be said, “ We imagine a 
griffin, yet a griffin does not exist.” Not the griffin, cer- 
It is no more than a col- 
lation of known limbs, features, qualities. Thus with all 
which claims to be new, which appears to be a creation 
of the intellect— all is re-soluble into the old. The wildest 
effort of the mind cannot stand the test of this analysis. 
Imagination, fancy, fai.tasy and humour, have in com- 
mon the elements combination and novelty. The imagi- 
nation is the artist of the four. From novel arrangements 
of old forms which present themselves to it, it selects 
such only as are harmonious; the result, of course, is 
beauty itself—using the word in its most extended sense 
and as inclusive of the sublime. The pure imagination 
chooses, from either beauty or deformity, only the most 
combinable things hitherto ancombined; the compound, 


tainly, but its component parts. 


as a general rule, partaking in character of sublimity or 
beauty in the ratio of the respective sublimity or beauty 
of the things combined, which are themselves still to be 
considered as atomic—that is to say, as previous combi- 
nations But, as ofien analogously happens in physical 
chemistry, so not unfrequently does it occur in this che- 
mistry of the intellect, that the admixture of two elements 
will result in a something that shall have nothing of the 
quality of one of them—or even nothing of the qualities 
of either. The range of imagination is thus unlimited. 
Its materials extend throughout the universe. Even out 
of deformities it fabricates that beauty which is at once 
its sole object and its inevitable test. But, in general, the 
richness of the mutters combined, the facility of discover- 
ing combinable novelties worth combining, and the abso- 
lute “ chemical combination” of the completed mass, are 
the particulars to be regarded in our estimate of imagina- 
tion. Itis this thorough harmony of an imaginative work 
which so often causes it to be undervalued by the undis- 
criminating, through the character of obviowsness which is 
superinduced. We are apt to find ourselves asking why 
it is that these combinations have never been imagined before. 

Now, when this question does not occur, when the har- 
mony of the combination is comparatively neglected, and 
when, in addition to the element of novelty, there is intro- 
duced the sub-element of unerpectednesss—when, for ex- 
ample, matters are brought into combination which not 
only have never been combined, but whose combination 
strikes us as a difficulty happily overcome, the result then 
appertains to the fancy, and is, to the majority of man- 
kind, more grateful than the purely harmonious one— 
although, absolutely, it is less beautiful (or grand) for the 
reason that it ts less harmonious. 

Carrying its errors into excess—for, however enticing, 
they are errors still, or nature lies—fancy is at length 
found infringing upon the province of fantasy. The vo- 
taries of this latter delight not only in novelty and unex- 
pectedness of combination, but in the avoidance of propor- 
tion. The result is, therefore, abnormal, and, to a healthy 
mind, affords less of pleasure through its novelty than of 
pain through its incoherence. When, proceeding a step 
farther, however, fancy seeks not merely disproportionate 
but incongruous or antagonistic elements, the effect is 
rendered more pleasurable by its greater positiveness 
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In tales (written with deliberation for the maga- 
zines), he has shown greater constructiveness than 
I should have given him credit for had I not read 
his compositions of this order—for in this faculty 
all his other works indicate a singular deficiency. 
The chief charm even of these tales, however, is 
still referable to fancy. 

As a poet, Mr. Willis is not entitled, I think, to 
so high a rank as he may justly claim through his 
prose ; and this for the reason that, although fancy 
is not inconsistent with any of the demands of 
those classes of prose composition which he has 
attempted, and, indeed, is a vital element of most 
of them, still it is at war (as will be understood 
from what I have said in the foot note) with that 
purity and perfection of beauty which are the soul 
of the poem proper. I wish to be understood as 
saying this generally of our author’s poems. In 
some instances, seeming to feel the truth of my 
proposition, (that fancy should have no place in the 
loftier poesy,) he has denied it a place, as in ‘‘ Me- 
lanie”’ and his Scriptural pieces; but, unfortu- 
nately, he has been unable to supply the void with 
the true imagination, and these poems consequently 
are deficient in vigour, in stamen. ‘The Scriptural 
pieces are quite ‘‘correct,’’ as the French have it, 
and are much admired by a certain set of readers, 
who judge of a poem, not by its eflect on them- 
selves, but by the effect which they imagine it 
might have upon themselves were they not unhap- 
pily soulless, and by the effect which they take 
it for granted it does have upon others. It can- 
not be denied, however, that these pieces are, in 
general, tame, or indebted for what force they pos- 
sess to the Scriptural passages of which they are 
merely paraphrastic. I quote what, in my own 
opinion and in that of nearly all my friends, is 
really the truest poem ever written by Mr. Willis. 


“UNSEEN SPIRITS. 


“The shadows lay along Broadway, 
*T'was near the twilight tide, 

And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride— 

Alone walked she, yet viewlessly 
Walked spirits at her side. 


“ Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And honour charmed the air, 

And all astir looked kind on her 
And called her good as fair— 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 


“She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true, 


there is a merry effort of truth to shake from her that 
which is no property of hers, and we laugh outright in 
recognizing humour. 

The four faculties in question seem to me all of their 
class; but when either fancy or humour is expressed to 
gain an end, is pointed at a purpose—whenever either 
becomes objective in place of subjective, then it becomes, 
also, pure wit or sarcasm, just as the purpose is benevo- 
lent or malevolent. 
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For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo. 

Ah, honoured well are charms to sell 
When priests the selling do! 


“ Now, walking there was one more fair— 
A slight girl, lily-pale, 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail— 

*T wixt want and scorn she walked forlorn, 
And nothing could avail. 


“ No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray— 

For, as love’s wild preyer dissolved in air, 
Her woman’s heart gave way; 

And the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven 
By man is cursed alway.” 


There is about this little poem (evidently writ- 
ten in haste and through impulse) a true imagina- 
tion. Its grace, dignity and pathos are impressive, 
and there is more in it of earnestness, of soul, than 
in anything I have seen from the pen of its author, 
His compositions, in general, have a taint of world- 
liness, of insincerity. The identical rhyme in the 
last stanza is very noticeable, and the whole finale 
is feeble. It would be improved by making the 
last two lines precede the first two of the stanza. 

In classifying Mr. W.’s writings I did not think 
it worth while to speak of him as a dramatist, be- 
cause, although he has written plays, what they 
have of merit is altogether in their character of 
poem. Of his ‘‘ Bianca Visconti’? I have little 
to say;—it deserved to fail, and did, although 
it abounded in eloquent passages. ‘‘ Tortesa”’ 
abounded in the same, but had a great many dra- 
matic points well calculated to tell with a conven- 
tional audience. Its characters, with the exception 
of Tomaso, a drunken buffoon, had no character at 
all, and the plot was a tissue of absurdities, incon- 
sequences and inconsistencies; yet I cannot help 
thinking it, upon the whole, the best play ever 
written by an American. 

Mr. Willis has made very few attempts at criti- 
cism, and those few (chiefly newspaper articles) 
have not impressed me with a high idea of his 
analytic abilities, although with a very high idea of 
his taste and discrimination. 

His style proper may be called extravagant, bi- 
zarre, pointed, epigrammatic without being anti- 
thetical, (this is very rarely the case,) but, through 
all its whimsicalities, graceful, classic and accurate. 
He is very seldom to be caught tripping in the 
minor morals. His English is correct; his most 
outrageous imagery is, at all events, unmixed. 

Mr. Willis’s career has naturally made him ene- 
mies among the envious host of dunces whom he 
has outstripped in the race for fame; and these his 
personal manner (a little tinctured with reserve, 
brusquerie, or even haughtiness) is by no means 
adapted to conciliate. He has innumerable warm 
friends, however, and is himself a warm friend. 
He is impulsive, generous, bold, impetuous, vacil- 
lating, irregularly energetic—apt to be hurried inte 
error, but incapable of deliberate wrong. 
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He is yet young, and, without being handsome, 
in the ordinary sense, isa remarkably well-looking 
man. In height he is, perhaps, five feet eleven, 
and justly proportioned. His figure is put in the 
best light by the ease and assured grace of his car- 
riage. His whole person and personal demeanour 
bear about them the traces of ‘‘ good society.”? His 
face is somewhat too full, or rather heavy, in its 
lower portions. Neither his nose nor his forehead 
can be defended; the latter would puzzle phreno- 
logy. His eyes are a dull bluish gray, and small. 
His hair is of a rich brown, curling naturally and 
luxuriantly. His mouth is well cut; the teeth fine; 
the expression of the smile intellectual and win- 
He converses little, well rather than flu- 
The portrait of him 


ning. 
ently, and in a subdued tone. 
published about three years ago in ‘‘ Graham’s 
Magazine,’’ conveys by no means so true an idea 
of the man as does the sketch (by Lawrence) in- 
serted as frontispiece to a late collection of his 
poems. He is a widower, and has one child, a 
daughter. 


WILLIAM M. GILLESPIE. 

Mr. William M. Gillespie aided Mr. Park Ben- 
jamin, I believe, some years ago, in the editorial 
conduct of *‘The New World,” and has been 


otherwise connected with the periodical press of 


New York. He is more favourably known, how- 
ever, as the author of a neat volume entitled 
** Rome as Seen by a New Yorker’”’—a good title 
to a good book. The endeavour to convey Rome 
only by those impressions which would naturally 
be made upon an American, gives the work a cer- 
tain air of originality—the rarest of all qualities in 
descriptions of the Eternal City. The style is pure 
and sparkling, although occasionally flippant and 
dilletantesque. ‘The love of remark is much in 
the usual way—selon les régles—never very ex- 
ceptionable, and never very profound. 

Mr. Gillespie is not unaccomplished, converses 
readily on many topics, has some knowledge of 
Italian, French, and, I believe, of the classical 
tongues, with such proficiency in the mathematics 
as has obtained for him a professorship of civil 
engineering at Union College, Schenectady. 

In character he has ruch general amability, is 
warm-hearted, excitable, nervous. His address is 
somewhat awkward, but ‘insinuating’ from its 
warmth and vivacity. Speaks continuously and 
rapidly, with a lisp which, at times, is by no means 
unpleasing; is fidgety, and never knows how to 
sit or to stand, or what to do with his hands and 
feet, or his hat. In the street walks irregularly, 
mutters to himself, and, in general, appears in a 
state of profound abstraction. 

In person he is about five feet seven inches high, 
neither stout nor thin, angularly proportioned ; eyes 
large and dark hazel, hair dark and curling, an ill- 
formed nose, fine teeth, and a smile of peculiar 
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sweetness; nothing remarkable about the forehead. 
The general expression of the countenance when 
in repose is rather unprepossessing, but animation 
very much alters its character. He is probably 
thirty years of age—unmarried. 


CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 


Mr. Briggs is better known as Harry Franco, 
a nom de plume assumed since the publication, in 
the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Magazine,” of his series of 
papers called ‘‘ Adventures of Harry Franco.”” He 
also wrote for ‘‘ The Knickerbocker” some articles 
entitled ‘‘ The Haunted Merchant,” and from time 
to time subsequently has been a contributor to that 
journal. The two productions just mentioned have 
some merit. They depend for their effect upon the 
relation in a straightforward manner, just as one 
would talk, of the most commonplace events—a 
kind of writing which, to ordinary and especially 
to indolent intellects, has a very observable charm. 
To cultivated or to active minds it is in an equal 
degree distasteful, even when claiming the merit 
of originality. Mr. Briggs’? manner, however, is 
an obvious imitation of Smoilett, and, as usual with 
all imitation, produces an unfavourable impression 
upon those conversant with the original. It is a 
common failing, also, with imitators, to out-Herod 
Herod in aping the peculiarities of the model, and 
too frequently the faults are more pertinaciously 
exaggerated than the merits. ‘Thus, the author of 
‘** Harry Franco” carries the simplicity of Smollett 
to insipidity, and his picturesque low-life is made 
A fair idea of 


to degenerate into sheer vulgarity. 
gathered from 


the general tone of the work may be 
the following passage :— 


“*Come, colonel,’ said the gentleman, slapping me on 
the shoulder, ‘what'll you take 

“«Nothing, I thank you, I replied; 
enough already.’ 

“* What! don’t you liquorate ? 

“TI shook my head, for I did not exactly understand him. 

“* Don’t drink, hey ” 

“* Sometimes,’ I answered. 

“*What! temperance man?—signed a pledge? 

“*No, Lhave not signed a pledge not to drink.’ 

“*Then you shall take a horn—so come along.’ 

“ And so saying he dragged me up to the bar. 

“*Now, whatll you take—julep, sling, cocktail or 
sherry cobbler?’ 

“* Anything you choose,’ I replied, for I had not the 
most remote idea what the drinks were composed of 


‘I have taken 


’ 


which he enumerated. 

“*Then give us a couple of cocktails, barkeeper,’ said 
the gentleman; ‘and let us have them as quick as you 
damn please, for | am as thirsty as the great desert of 
Sahara which old Judah Paddock traveled over.’ ” 


If Mr. Briggs has a forte, it is a Flemish fidelity 
that omits nothing, whether agreeable or disagree- 
able ; but I cannot call this forte a virtue. He has 
also some humour, but nothing of an original cha- 
racter. Occasionally he has written good things. 

















A magazine article called ‘‘ Dobbs and his Cante- 
lope’? was quite easy and clever in its way; but the 
way is necessarily a small one. Now and then he 
has attempted criticism, of which, as might be ex- 
pected, he made a farce. The silliest thing of this 
kind ever penned, perhaps, was an elaborate at- 
tack of his on Thomas Babington Macaulay, pub- 
lished in ‘‘ The Democratic Review ;?*—the force 
of folly could no farther go. Mr. Briggs has never 
composed in his life three consecutive sentences of 
grammatical English. He is grossly uneducated. 

In connection with Mr. John Bisco he was the 
originator of the late ‘‘ Broadway Journal”—my 
editorial association with that work not having 
commenced until the sixth or seventh number, 
although I wrote for it occasionally from the first. 
Among the principal papers contributed by Mr. B. 
were those discussing the paintings at the last ex- 
hibition of the Academy of Fine Arts in New 
York. I may be permitted to say that there was 
scarcely a point in his whole series of criticisms on 
this subject at which I did not radically disagree 
with him. Whatever taste he has in art is, like 
his taste in letters, Flemish. 

Mr. Briggs’s personal appearance is not prepos- 
sessing. He is about five feet six inches in height, 
somewhat slightly framed, with a sharp, thin face, 
narrow and low forehead, pert-looking nose, mouth 
rather pleasant in expression, eyes not so good, 
gray and small, although occasionally brilliant. In 
dress he is apt to affect the artist, priding himself 
especially upon his personal acquaintance with 
artists and his general connoisseurship. He is a 
member of the Art Union. He walks with a 
quick, nervous step. His address is quite good, 
frank and insinuating. His conversation has now 
and then the merit of humour, but he has a perfect 
mania for contradiction, and it is impossible to 
utter an uninterrupted sentence in his hearing. He 
has much warmth of feeling, and is not a person 
to be disliked, although very apt to irritate and 
annoy. ‘Two of his most marked characteristics 
are vacillation of purpose and a passion for being 
mysterious. His most intimate friends seem to 
know nothing of his movements, and it is fully to 
expect from him a direct answer about anything. 
He has, apparently, traveled; pretends to a know- 
ledge of French (of which he is profoundly igno- 
rant); has been engaged in an infinite variety of 
employments, and now, I believe, occupies a law- 
yer’s office in Nassau street. He is married, goes 
little into society, and seems about forty years of 
age. 


WILLIAM KIRKLAND. 


Mr. William Kirkland—husband of the author 
of ‘‘A New Home”—has written much for the 
magazines, but has made no collection of his works. 
A series of ‘‘ Letters from Abroad” have been 
among his most popular compositions. 


He was in 
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Europe for some time, and is well acquainted with 
the French language and literature, as also with 
the German. He aided Dr. Turner in the late 
translation of Von Raumer’s ‘‘ America,” publish- 
ed by the Langleys.._One of his best magazine 
papers appeared in ‘‘ The Columbian’”’—a review 
of the London Foreign Quarterly for April, 1844. 
The arrogance, ignorance and self-glorification of 
the Quarterly, with its gross injustice towards 
everything un-British, were severely and palpably 
exposed, and its narrow malignity shown to be 
especially mal-d-propos in a journal exclusively de- 
voted to foreign concerns, and therefore presumably 
imbued with something of a cosmopolitan spirit. 
An article on ‘‘ English and American Monthlies” 
in Godey’s Magazine, and one entitled ‘‘ Our 
English Visitors,” in ‘‘ The Columbian,” have 
also been extensively read and admired. A valu- 
able essay on ‘‘The Tyranny of Public Opinion 
in the United States,” (published in ‘‘ The Colam- 
bian’”? for December, 1845,) demonstrates the truth 
of Jefferson’s assertion, that in this country, which 
has set the world an example of physical liberty, 
the inguisition of popular sentiment overrules in 
practice the freedom asserted in theory by the 
laws. ‘‘ The West, the Paradise of the Poor,’? 
and ‘‘ The United States’ Census of 1830,” the 
former in ‘‘ The Democratic Review,” the latter 
in ‘‘ Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine,’’ with sundry 
essays in the daily papers, complete the list of Mr. 
Kirkland’s works. It will be seer that he has writ- 
ten little, but that little is entitled to respect, for 
its simplicity and the evidence which it affords of 
scholarship and diligent research. Whatever Mr. 
Kirkland does is done carefully. He is occasionally 
very caustic, but seldom without cause. His siyle 
is vigorous, precise, and, notwithstanding his fo- 
reign acquirements, free from idiomatic peculiari- 
ties. 

Mr. Kirkland is beloved by all who know him; 
in character mild, unassuming, benevolent, yet not 
without becoming energy at times; in person rather 
short and slight; features indistinctive ; converses 
well and zealously, although his hearing is defec- 
tive. 


JOHN W. FRANCIS. 


Doctor Francis, although by no means a littera- 
teur, cannot well be omitted in an account of the 
New York literati. In his capacity of physician 
and medical lecturer he is far too well known to 
need comment. He was the pupil, friend and 
partner of Hosack—the pupil of Abernethy—con- 
nected in some manner with everything that has 
been well said or done medicinally in America. 
As a medical essayist he has always commanded 
the highest respect and attention. Among the 
points he has made at various times, I may men- 
tion his Anatomy of Drunkenness, his views of 
the Asiatic Cholera, his analysis of the Avon 
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waters of the state, his establishment of the com- 
parative immunity of the constivution from a second 
attack of yellow fever, and his pathological propo- 
sitions on the changes wrought in the system by 
specific poisons through their assimilation—propo- 
sitions remarkably sustained and enforced by re- 
cent discoveries of Liebig. 

In unprofessional letters Doctor Francis has also 
accomplished much, although necessarily in a dis- 
cursive manner. His biography of Chancellor 
Livingston, his Horticultural Discourse, his Dis- 
course at the opening of the new hall of the New 
York Lyceum of Natural History, are (each in its 
way) models of fine writing, just sufficiently toned 
down by an indomitable common sense. I had 
nearly forgotten to mention his admirable sketch 


of the personal associations of Bishop Berkeley, of 


Newport. 

Doctor Francis is one of the old spirits of the 
New York Historical Society. His philanthropy, 
his active, untiring beneficence will forever render 
his name a household word among the truly Chris- 
tian of heart. His professional services and his 
purse are always at the command of the needy; 
few of our wealthiest men*have ever contributed 
to the relief of distress so bountifully—none cer- 
tainly with greater readiness or with warmer sym- 
pathy. 

His person and manner are richly peculiar. He 
is short and stout, probably five feet five in height, 
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limbs of great muscularity and strength, the whole 
frame indicating prodigious vitality and energy— 
the latter is, in fact, the leading trait in his charac- 
ter. His head is large, massive—the features in 
keeping; complexion dark florid; eyes piercingly 
bright; mouth exceedingly mobile and expressive ; 
hair gray, and worn in matted locks about the neck 
and shoulders—eyebrows to correspond, jagged 
and ponderous. His age is about fifty-eight. His 
general appearance is such as to arrest attention. 

His address is the most genial that can be con- 
ceived, its bonhommie irresistible. He speaks in a 
loud, clear, hearty tone, dogmatically, with his 
head thrown back and his chest out; never waits 
for an introduction to anybody; slaps a perfect 
stranger on the back and calls him ‘‘ Doctor’ or 
** Learned Theban ;” pats every lady on the head 
and (if she be pretty and petite) designates her by 
some such title as ‘‘My Pocket Edition of the 
Lives of the Saints.” His conversation proper is 
a sort of Roman punch made up of tragedy, 
comedy, and the broadest of all possible farce. He 
has a natural, felicitous flow of talk, always over- 
swelling its boundaries and sweeping everything 
before it right and left. He is very earnest, in- 
tense, emphatic; thumps the table with his fist; 
shocks the nerves of the ladies. His forte, afier 
all, is humour, the richest conceivable—a com- 
pound of Swift, Rabelais, and the clown in the 
pantomime. He is married. 
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